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THE CRITIC: 


A Geleckly Journal of Piterature, Art, Science, and the Drama. 











Vou. XVIL—No. 423. 


AUGUST 14, 1858. 


Price 4d.; stamped 5d. 








CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Wrangler in 

1854), late Scholar and Prizeman of his College, is open 

to an engagement as MATHEMATICAL MASTER in a 
School. Testimonials and references will be given. 
Address “M.A.,” Post-o‘tice, Haslemere. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 
General Assembly of the Academicians, held on the 27th 
instant, Mr. JOHN ADAMS was elected TRAVELLING 
STUDENT to the Class of Sculpture. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary, 





GENTLEMAN, the Son of a Clergyman 

and Graduate of Oxford in Honours, who has had some 

experience as a Tutor, wishes to obtain a TUTORSHIP for 
One or Two Years in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman's Family. 
Address “ W. W.,”’ Mr. Pamplin, Bookseller, Winchester. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
has some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
in July. He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
conference. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 
return to Bonn. 
Address HERR THOMAS, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn; or Messrs. 
Detav and Co , Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London. 


13, CLIFTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL. 
emoved from St. Mary’s-terrace.) 


(R 
[Apes SELECT CLASSES—not more 


than Twelve in each Class. 








rincipals, 
Signor and Signora G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Professor. 


Vocal Music and Italian—Signor G. Campanella. 
Piano—Sterndale Bennett and Miss Var der Perrin. 
Landscape Painting—David Cox. 

Drawing—Signora Campanella. 

French—Mons. Bourgeois. 

German—Herr Kokemiiller. 

English Language and Literature—Signora Campanella. 
History—Signor N. Minola. 

The Classes RECOMMENCE, after the Holidays, the First 
Week in October.—Communications respecting Lessons in 
the Classes, or in Schools or Families, may be addressed to 
Signor G. CAMPANELLA, at his residence, 13, Clifton-gardens, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, Cambray House, 
Cheltenham, for the DAUGHTERS of NOBLEMEN 
and GENTLEMEN. 


President. 
The Very Rey. Francts CLosr, D.D., Dean of Carlisle. 
Vice-President. 
The Rev. H. W. Betvams, M.A., Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools. 
Council. 
The Rev. W. Dobson, M A., Principal of Cheltenham College ; 
ichard Beamish, Esq.. F.R.S., &¢.; 
Stephen E. Comyn, Esq., M.D. 
J. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
W. Bacon, Esq., Registrar. 
N. Hartland, Esq.. Treasurer. 
Lady Principal—Miss Beale. 
Lady Vice-Principal—Miss Brewer. 

ReGuLaR Course oF Instruction.—The Holy Scripture 
and Liturgy of the Church of England, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, History, Geography, German, French, English Litera- 
ture, Music and Class Singing, Elementary Drawing, Needle- 
work, Calisthenic Exercises. 

ExTRA AND ByE CoursE.—French, German, Italian, Piano, 
Single and Class Singing, Drawing, Dancing. 

Terms of the Regular Course per Annum, from Eight to 
Twenty-four Guineas, depending upon age and attainments. 

Bre Course.—Each subject from Four to Twelve Guineas. 

Fees to be paid half-yearly in advance. Children admitted 
after the completion of their Fourth Year. 

A Boarding House detached under the supervision of the 
Council and_ Lady Principal. Terms, 407, per annum; Wash- 
ing, 4/. 4s.; Seat in Church, 17. 1s. 

Further information may be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary, and from the Lady Principal. 


COTTISH INSTITUTE.—On the 1st of 
OCTOBER will be OPENED, in the Royal Academy 
Buildings, Lothian-road, THE SCOTTISH INSTITUTE, a 
New Establishment for CIVIL, MILITARY, and COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. The Courses of Study in this School, 
while framed for general accomplishment, are peculiarly 
adapted for those who desire to prepare for Examinations in 
the Civil and Military Services, as well as for the future 
Merchant, Engineer, Manufacturer, or Colonist. 

The Institute will receive Pupils at the usual age for com- 
mencing Classical Studies, and will carry forward their Edu- 
cation until their entrance into public life. 

Courses of Study, suited to the age and future prospects of 
Pupils, are recommended by the Founders of the Institute; but 


Parents or Guardians may in all cases determine the number 

and combination of the Classes to be attended. 

English Department, including Composition, Elocution, His- 
tory, and Geography, Elements of Political Economy— 
William Graham, LL.D., Mr. Maclaren, 

Arithmetic, Writing, and Book-keeping—Mr. Alex. Trotter. 

Mathematics—Mr. Swan, F.R.S.E. 

Greek and Latin—Mr. Kilgour. 

French Langnage and Literature—Mons. L. F. Chaumont. 

German Language and Literature—Dr. Nachot. 

Spanish and Italian—Signor Rampini. 

Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit—Professor Liston. 

Fortification, Civil Engineering and Surveying, Military 
wine: Mining and Mechanical Drawing — Lieut. 
Mackie. 

Drawing and Perspective— Mr. Simson, R.S.A., Mr. G. 
Simson. 


Singing—Herr Kiichler. 
Fencing and Gymnastics—Messrs. Roland. 
Drill—Sergeant Donnelly. 
Superintendent—Captain ORR. 
LECTURES, 


Chemistry—Dr. Macadam, F.R.S.E. 
Physiology—Dr. Sanders, F.R.C.P.E. 
Natural History—Mr. Rhind. 

a Superintendent and several of the Masters receive 








B ‘ 
Circulars, explanatory of the Courses of.Study, Hours of 
Attendance, Fees, &c., may be had on application to Captain 
Orr, at No. 42, St. Cuthbert-street. 
A WIDOW LADY, moving in the highest 
circles, would be happy to meet with a married couple, 
or two or three ladies, to JOIN herin a TOUR on the CON- 
TINENT. She wishes to visit Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and France. She speaks several languages, and 
ismuch accustomed to travel. References exchanged, and 
liberal terms required. 
Address to ‘8. G.,”’ Post-office, 15, Charing-cross. 











OYAL MANCHESTER _ INSTITU- 

TION.—The EXHIBITION of Modern Pictures in Oil 

and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, and 

Architectural Designs, will be opened as soon as practicable 
after the closing of the Royal Academy. 

All Works must be sent so as to arrive not later than the 4th 
of August. 

Pictures, &c., from London will be forwarded by Mr. JosEPH 
GREEN, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, but no carriage 
expenses will be paid, except from Artists to whom the 
Exhibition Cirenlar has been forwarded. 

Works from the Royal Academy must be delivered to Mr. 
GREEN, immediately on the closing of that Exhibition. 

EDW. SALOMONS, Hon. Sec. 


N USICAL LECTURES.—For terms and 
particulars address “ M. C.”’ (No. 423), 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


r T y x 
IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the General Hos- 

pital, August 31, September 1, 2, and 3, 1858. 

Detailed Programmes, containing full particulars as to the 
performances, prices of admission to the hall, strangers’ com- 
mittee, days of ballot for priority of choice and selection of 
places, special railway arrangements, lodgings, &c., &c., are 
now ready, and may be had GRATIS on application to Mr. 
HENRY HOWELL, Secretary to the Committee, Bennett’s-hill, 
—— who will also afford any other information 
desired. 


ry’ t, e 
RAMATIC COLLEGE,.—Five acres of 
Freehold Land, with other advantages, having been 
offered for the purpose of founding homes for aged and infirm 
actors and actresses, a PUBLIC MEETING was held on 
Wednesday, the 21st of July, at the Royal Princess's Theatre, 
for the purpose of carrying into efiect the objects contem- 
plated. 











CHARLES KEAN, Esq., in the chair. 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee—BENJAMIN WEBSTER, 


esq. 
Deputy Chairman—RosExrt KEELEY, Esq. 
Subscriptions already advertised :—Donations, 12707. 17s.; 
annual subscriptions, 1727. 16s. 
Subscriptions since received :— 
£8. d. | 
The Lady Henrictta | Peter Hardy, Esq. ... 
] Ditto ...... 
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11 
PROEEIBE oo. 020 ccastasceses 0 O\T im 2 eS 
Mark Phillips, Esq.... 1010 0) R. Charrington, 
J. Stewart Hodgson, Pie wtnncumnes & SS 
ESq.  ...escecceeceeeeeeeee 1010 0| John Grossmith, Esq. 1 1 0 
Jules Benedict, Esq. 10 10 0} Ditto vik © 
J. R. Newcombe, Esq. Robert LB. Kaye, Esq. 1 1 0 
Theatre Royal, Ply- Carleton Baynes,Esq. 1 1 0 
MOUEN ...ccccscssecveeee 10 O 0} A. E. Holmes, Esq... 1 1 0 
J.D. Lewis, Esq....... 10 10 0} Chas. Rawlings, i 
Benjamin —_ Lumley, Major Pole > & a 
Esq., Her Majesty's | & a » 238 
Theatre........ - 1010 0} D. S. K. Maclaurin, 
Mile. Piccolo 1010 0 Esq. ee. 
Signor Giuglini.. 1010 0| J. Joel, Esq. 3-3 6 
Mile. Alboni .. - 1010 0| H. Henry Wills, eS 
Lieut.-Col. Me) k 1010 0} Charles Dickens, j 
John Knowles, Esq., Ph simerinns 2 2 © 
Theatre Royal, Frederick Wickens, 
Manchester ......... 1010 0 I icensmancuae 2S 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 5 0 0} — Aldridge, Esq....... 1 1 0 
HenryCompton,Esq., 8. B. Abrahams, Esq. 1 1 0 
Theatre Royal, A. Ingpen, Esq. ...... 1 1 0 
Haymarket. ......... 5 5 0; Ed. Ingpen, Esq....... 1 1 0 
Oscar M. Clayton, H. Reynolds, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
> . 5 5 O| A. Sargood, Esq.......1 1 0 
Madame Puzzi.. 5 5 0) T. H. F., Esq. os ee. 
John Pritt Harl QE Pie wie FEC 
> euneeneeal 5 0 0| W. HL. Lamb, Esq... 1 1 0 
5 0 0} C, Burles, Esq...........1 1 0 
1 1 0} L. Braham, Esq, we oe ty 
Edward D. Davis, L. Solomon, Esq. ie 
Esq.,TheatreRoyal, Wm. H. Dowse, 2S . 
Newcastle ............ 8 3 0| H. Reed, Esq ee. 
W. Henry West Betty, R. Salamans, Esq. eS 
ESQ. cecsccscssesesecevere 3 3 O| A. Salamans, Esq. Rvs © 
Henry Betty, Esq. S$ O12. 3.7 ew ee 
Miss Messent........... 2 2 0 hy 110 
J. Smallwood Ri- , 3 ae ae 
chards, Esq. ........ 2 2 0 . Ballantine, Esq. 1 1 0 
H. Widdicomb, Esq. 2 2 0| W. Rogers. Esq. ...... 1 1 0 
Signor Beneventano 2 2 0| — Hedgman, Esq... 1 1 0 
DAttO ...scccccscccsessseeevee L 1 0} — Robinson, Esq. 110 
Miss Kerrett, add. ... 1 6 9| S. Ellis, Esq, ... 2 ¢ 
John Chappell, Esq. 1 1 0| G. Ellis, Esq. 110 
W. B. Foster, Esq.... 1 1 0| J. G. Lewis, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Sam. Cowell, Esq, ... 1 1 0| F. H. Lewis, Esq. ... 1 1 0 
Mrs. Saville, T. R., Ditto cy ee ee 
Nottingham .. - 1 1 0} GH. Lewis, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Mrs. Browne..... 1 0 0| G. V. Lewis, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
C. Marshall, Esq. 1 1 @| Dee. Davis........ 1 16 


A full list of subscriptions will be advertised in Zhe Times 
on the first Monday in every month. 

The Committee are happy to announce that Messrs, Robson 
and Emden, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, and Benjamin 
Webster, Esq., have placed their respective theatres at the 
disposal of the Committee, and that the company of the 
Olympic have kindly proffered their gratuitous services for a 
benefit, which will take place here on Saturday, August 21. 

G. A. Macpualt, Esq., Ion. Solicitor. 
Joint Treasurers—J. B. BUCKSTONE, Esq., and T. J. JERWOoD, 


Sq. 
WM. CULLENFORD, Hon. See. 
J. W. ANSON, Assistant Hon. See. 
Donations and subscriptions will be received by any gentle- 
man of the Provisional Committee; by Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co., Lombard- 
street, City; by the Joint Treasurers, J. B. Buckstone, 'sq., 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and T. J. Jerwood, Esq... 17, Ely: 
place, Holborn; by G. A. Macphail, Esq., Hon. Solicitor, 7, 
Staple-inn, Holborn; Mr. William Cullenford, Hon. Sec., 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket; Mr. W. J. Anson, Assistant Hon. 
Sec., 35, Bow-street, Covent-garden; Mr. Sams, Royal 
Library, 1, St. James’s-street; Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street; at all the principal musicsellers; and at 
all the London and provincial theatres. 
Committee-room, Freemasons’ Tavern, July1858, 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Drafts on 
South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of banking business is conducted direct with Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and also with the other Austra- 
lian Colonies, through the company’s agents.—Apply at 54, 
Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY. Manager. 


Tv 
HE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Chief Office: 2, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, London, S.W. 
CapitaL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
Trustees: 
George Alexander Hamilton] Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
Esq., M.P. head, Esq., M P. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, Esq.,M.P. 
Board of Directors: 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P for Dublin Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Wells 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos, C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
T. Y. M’Christie, Esq., Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, »nd Directors are all Shareholders 
inthe Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 
be purchased on the following scale:— 
Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
1007. of Purchase-money. 











Ages 50 } 60 70 








Annwity ......00 | £8 5s 7d. | £10 Ms. 7d. |£15 48, 1d. 





~ Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency appoint- 
ments may be obtained, on application to 
W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. _ 


S ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, 
gratis and post-free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD 
SECOND-IHAND BOOKS in all classes of Literature, includ- 
ing Books of Prints, Topography, &c., many in handsome 
bindings. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. 
Established 1809. 


O AUTHORS.—Roserr Harpwick, 
Publisher, 192, Piccadilly, is always prepared to treat 
with Authors for the publication of their productions. 
From his central position, and the large sale of some of his 
recent books, he is enabled 10 place all works published by 
him in the channels most likely to ensure success. 


Ty 
CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
including many that are 
CURIOUS OR UNCOMMON, 
Mostly purchased from Libraries dispersed in London and the 
Country during the past month, 
To be sold for —_o sooo” prices affixed by 
3.8 cT, 
18, Kina WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Gratis, or post-free for one stamp. : 
Books bought in any quantity.—A discount of 2d. in the 
shilling off new books. 


2. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
At Wm. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 


EWSPAPERS. —. The Times or Post 
posted on the evening vf publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sur Globe, or Standard, 30s.; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
eutrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 
“Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci.” 
EAUTIFUL FORM, Artistic Work- 
manship, Moderate Charges. 
Goopwrtn, Designer and Manufacturer of Table Glass, 
33, Princes-street, Soho,; London, W. 
Artists’ own suggestions carried out free of cost. 









































IDDLECOMBE’S 75 GUIN 

BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfacti 

are lizht, easy, and elegant, with great durability, 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same 

Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-squ 


IDDLECOMBE’S BASKET 

RIAGES are the admiration of all who see the’ 

of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in 

Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, ch 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Eyston-sq 
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DICTIONNAIRES ENCYCLOPEDIQUES. a 
ICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. Six volumes. Fifty-five francs, 
DICTIONNAIRE DE GEOGRAPHIE AN- 
CIENNE ET MODERNE. Four francs and a half. 

DICTIONNAIRE DU COMMERCE ET DES 
MARCHANDISES. Two large volumes; double columns. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 
SCIENCES, DES LETTRES EF DES ARTS. Twenty-one 
francs. 5 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE 
ET DE GEOGRAPHIE. A magnificent volume of more than 
two thousand pages. Twenty-one francs. 

DICTIONNAIRE USUEL D’AGRICULTURE 
paar a taaeen es Cre., Rue Pierre-Sarrasin, 14. 

OUVRAGES DE CH, REMUSAT. Ny 
LAN GLETERRE au XVIIIe. SIECLE. 
Two volumes. Fourteen francs. 

SAINT ANSELME DE CANTORBERY. Seven 
frances. 

ABELARD. Two volumes. Fourteen francs. 

CRITIQUES ET ETUDES LITTERAIRES 
Seven francs. 

BACON: SA VIE ET SA PHILOSOPHIE. 
Seven francs. 

CHANNING: ETUDE SUR SA VIE ET SES 
(CEUVRES; avec un Préface de Ch. DE REMUSAT. Seven 
— Paris: Dipier et CrE., 35, Quai des Augustins. 

From whom may be had, ,___, 

GRAND DICTIONNAIRE, GENERAL ET 
GRAMMATICAL, DES DICTIONNAIRES FRANCAIS. 
Par NAPOLEON LANDAIS. Three volumes in quarto, con- 
taining altogether nearly three thousand pages. Forty 
francs. 

TATISTIQUE DE LINDUSTRIE DE 

LA FRANCE. Par M. MOREAU DE JONNES. Three 
francs and a half. 

ELEMENTS DE STATISTIQUES. Parle méme. 
Same price. 

L’ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE, SA VIE ET SES 
C2UVRES. Par M. G. DE MOLINARI Three frances and a 


half. 
DES DELITS ET DES PEINES. Par BEC- 
CARIA. Nouvelle édition. Par M. FAUSTIN HELIE. Three 








francs. 
HISTOIRE DU COMMUNISME. Par. M. 
SUDRE, Three francs and a half. 


PHILOSOPHIE DU DROIT. Par M. LER- 
MINIER. Five francs. : 
These works form portions of the ‘* Bibliotheque des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques.” 
Paris: GUILLAUMIN, Rue Richelieu, 14. 


ICTIONNAIRE DE L’'ECONOMIE 
POLITIQUE. Two large volumes of a thousand pages 
each, double columns Fifty francs. 

MANUEL D'ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. Three 
franes and a half. 

ETUDES SUR L’'ANGLETERRE. Par LEON 
FAUCHER. Two volumes. Seven francs. 

(EUVRES COMPLETES DE FR. BASTIAT. 
Six volumes. Twenty-one francs. 

MELANGES D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. Par 
LEON FAUCHER. Two volumes. 

ESSAI SUR L’KCONOMIE RURALE DE 
L’'ANGLETERRE, DE L’ECOSSE ET DE L’IRLANDE. 
ao - L. DE LAVERGNE. One volume. Three francs and 
a half. 

LA FRANCE AVANT LES PREMIERS HABI- 
a ga P. M. MOREAU DEJONNES. Three francs and a 
half. 

L’AGRICULTURE ET LA POPULATION. Par 
M. DE LAVERGNE. Three francs and a half. 

ETUDES SUR LES REFORMATEURS; ou 
Socialistes Modernes. Par M. LOUIS REYBAUD. Two 
volumes. Six francs. 

These, with many other works, form portions of the Biblio- 
théque des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
Paris: GUILLAUMIN, Rue Richelieu, 14. 


UBLICATIONS on PHILOSOPHICAL 


5 SUBJECTS. 
DE L’ECOLE D’ALEXANDRIE. Par M. B. 
PHILOSOPHIE ALLE- 


SAINT-HILAIRE. Six francs. 
Four Volumes. Thirty francs. 


HISTOIRE DE LA 
ELEMENTS DE LA PHILOSOPHIE DE 








MANDE. Par M. WILM. 


L'ESPRIT HUMAIN. Par DUGALD STEWART. Tra- 
duits en Francais par M. L. PEISSE. Three Volumes. Ten 
francs and a-half. 

METHODE POUR ARRIVER A LA VIE 


BIENHEUREUSE. Par FICHTE. Traduite de l’Alle- 
mand par FRANCISQUE BOUILLIER. Seven frances. 

DOCTRINE DE LA SCIENCE de J. G. 
FICHTE. Traduit de l’Allemand par M. PAUL GRIM- 
BLOT. Seven francs and a half. 


SYSTEME DE LV’IDEALISME TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL. Par SCHELLING. Traduit de l’Allemand. 


Seven francs and a half. 
DE LA DESTINATION DU SAVANT ET 
Par FICHTE. Two francs. 


DE L’HOMME DE LETTRES. 
BRUNO, OU DU PRINCIPE DIVIN ET 
Par SCHELLING. Four 


NATUREL DES CHOSES. 
francs. 

MELANGES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET RE- 
— Par BORDAS-DEMOULIN. Seven frances and 
a-. ° 
pHLSTOIRE DE LVECOLE DE MEGARE ET 
DES ECOLES | D'ELIS EL D'ERETRIE. Par M. C. 

PRINCIPES DE PHILOSOPHIE PHYSIQUE. 
Par L. A. GRUYER. Seven francs and a half. 

TRAITE DE LOGIQUE. Par DUSAL-J OUSE. 
Six francs. 

PENSKES SUR LA LIBERTE DE PHILO- 
goraze hud MATIERE DE FOI. Par CH.M. WIELAND. 


New York, July 15, 1858, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ees 


DUNLAP'S VESTIGES of the SPIRIT- 


HISTORY OF MAN, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


GOADBY’S TEXT BOOK of PHYSI- 


OLOGY. Fall of Illustrations (many coloured), 1 vol. 


DELHI; or, TRAVELS in BRITISH 


INDIA. By ROBERT MINTURN, Jun. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISA- 


TION IN ENGLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


HISTORY of RHODE ISLAND. By 
- Hon. & G. ARNOLD. 2 vols, Svo. cloth. 


VI. 
THE BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
POETRY. Edited by C. A. DANA. Finely Illustrated. 
One handsome volume, 8vo., extra cloth, gilt; morocco 
antique. 


VIL. 
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Taere is talk in the legal and also in the club 
world of a cause célebre, which is likely to deter- 
mine the right of the committee of a club to 
expel @ man for publishing a description of a 
member. In answer to numerous inquiries, we 
may state at once that the case discussed in an 
article which appeared in a late number of 
the Saturday Review, and entitled “ Gentlemen 
Authors,” is identical with that to which, “with 
pated breath,” we made some reference a while 

0. The quarrel, however, has since culminated 
to a point, and, so far as the Club to which both the 
disputauts belonged is concerned, Mr. THacKERAY 
is triumphant, and his adversary, having 
refused to eat humble pie, is expelled. Well, 
well; we suppose that all terrestrial happiness is 
not entirely confined to the Garrick Club, and 
that itis just possible that a man may survive 
an extrusion from those sacred limits, As for 
attaching any disgrace to such an expulsion, the 
idea is perfectly ridiculous. Whatever lack of 
taste may have been displayed in the offensive 
article—and we have already given expression to 
avery decided opinion about that—the leading 
literary members of the Club voted against the 
expulsion of the offending member, not because 
they approved of the article, but because they dis- 
approved of the spirit which actuated the com- 
mittee. To bring the matter to a short issue, 
it was a struggle between presumptuous youth 
on the one side, and those respectable 
seniors who are for ever bewailing the de- 
generacy of the age and the decay of that 
respect in which grey hairs should be held, 
on the other. We can imagine those grave 
and reverend seniors (who enter largely into the 
composition of the Club in question) pulling up 
their muslin ties in a state of spasmodic indigna- 
tion: “ What,sir! these boys! What will they come 
tonext? They have been making fun of the great 
Mr. TuackeRAY. Presently they will be making 
fun of us.” So (as that venerated quality is 
always in the majority) the offender has been 
offered up as a sacrifice to offended Respecta- 
bility. 

Tow, to our apprehension, all this is inexpres- 
sibly weak, and unworthy of a body of sensible 
gentlemen. The broad rule of clubs should be 
this:—that no man can be‘expelled unless he 
break the laws, becomes so infamous that he can 
no longer be associated with, or habitually creates 
adisturbance in the club. We cannot agree with 
the Saturday Review in laying down the singular 
proposition that Mr. Taackeray has courted a 
description of his person by joining the new 
fashion which leads literary men upon the lecture 
platform. On the contrary, it is a very old 
fashion, and some of the best literary men of past 
ages adopted it. But Mr. Tuackreray has 
courted even caricature, by caricaturing others. 
Will he tell us who was the witty writer in Punch 
who drove “ Jenkins” of the Post to a merited 
retaliation—a retaliation, too, which struck his 
persecutor in his most vulnerable part? And is 
not the original Foxer a fellow-clubsman of Mr. 
THackeRAy ? Meanwhile, the “gentlemen of 
the long robe” may possibly have some employ- 
ment in determining how far the Committee of 
this Club is justified in what it has done. 











THE new number of the North British Review 
contains an article on the Literary Fund, which, 
coming from a quarter far removed from the 
cliques of the metropolis, and approaching the 
subject in a temperate and judicial spirit, will 
not fail of having its weight in the contest between 
the committee and the so-called ‘ Reformers.” 
The readers of the Critic are already acquainted 
with our views upon this subject. We have no 
sympathy with the Conservative committee, and 
certainly none with certain narrow sections 
which have identified themselves with the oppo- 
sition. We think it, whatever may be thejustice 
of the cause, a most unfortunate fact for the 
Reformers that several of their body have 
already attempted to found a sort of rival 
benevolent institution, and have failed in their 
attempt—still more unfortunate, that before this 
notorious failure no word was heard from these 
gentlemen of defects in the management of the 
Fund, though the most prominent of them were 
all the time members of the council or committee 
of the very institution which they now declare 
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to have been all along corrupt, wasteful, and in- 
efficient. But it is just to those who have 
struggled long, and we have no doubt honestly, 
to obtain reform, and who had no connection 
with the defunct or at least torpefied “ Guild of 
Literature and Art,” toremember that the reform- 
ing movement was begun long before the jocular 
element was introduced into the controversy, or the 
fag-end of the rival scheme came in to “encumber 
it with help.” The facts brought forward by the 
reviewer, chiefly from printed papers and pub- 
lished records of the society, are certainly start- 
ling. They cannot be passed over. If it be true 
that the committee have gone on for many years 
in defiance of laws and charter—have attained 
absolute power, never intended for them, by a 
skilful coup d’état—have claimed perfect secresy 
and irresponsibility even against the council 
itself, although before such secrecy and irre- 
sponsibility had been established, they had been 
openly charged with relieving two widows of one 
man, besides begging letter impostors, and with 
having voted two sums of one hundred pounds 
each (more than double as much as they had ever 
voted to “distressed learning and genius”)—to two 
widows of theirown members who had died rich— 
it is impossible to be silent. Large as the com- 
mittee’s expenditure is, we should not think it 
too large if the society really collected from the 
public all the money it distributes; but the fact 
brought forward by the reviewer—a fact of more 
worth than all the flippant and facetious sallies 
of some of the reforming orators—that the fund 
actually has a fixed income from its amassed 
property exceeding what it expends in relief in 
the year by nearly a hundred pounds, puts the 
matter in a somewhat new shape. The committee 
must answer these facts and charges. 





In one of those leading articles de omnibus rebus, 
which at this season of the year the 7imes 
delights to publish, a very important question, 
affecting the welfare of oneof our noblest publicin- 
stitutions, has been incidentally broached. “ Why,” 
asked the writer, “should Christ’s Hospital be 
still crimped and cabined in the forest of chim- 
neys?” This is a question which we have often 
asked ourselves, and to which we have never been 
able to obtain a satisfactory answer. It cannot 
be doubted that the present site of the Hospital 
would fetch as much money as would be needed 
to buy a fine estate in the country and to erect all 
the necessary buildings. As a pure matter of 
cost, we believe that the Foundation would even 
gain by the transaction. Whether it would gain 
in efficiency as an educational establishment is a 
subject for argument; but we entirely believe 
that it would. 

Since the appearance of the article in the Zimes, 
a letter has appeared in that paper from 
Mr. Scarcit1, an old Blue, who seems to 
have a very conservative tendency in favour 
of things as they are. Mr. Scareiir’s 
arguments in favour of non-removal seem 
to be confined to these two points:—that the 
situation in the middle of a large city affords 
the boys opportunities for seeing “a little of ci- 
vilised life beyond the walls of the school at fre-, 
quent intervals ;” and that to remove the school 
twenty miles from London will have the effect 
of removing the boys from “ home influences, now 
constantly at work.” With regard to the first, 
we are astonished to hear from such a competent 
authority as Mr. ScarGIL1, that it is necessary 
for the boys to get beyond the boundaries of the 
school in order to come within the sphere of 
“ civilised life;’ and we sincerely hope that the 
little colony in Newgate-street is not quite so 
deeply plunged in barbarism as this gentleman 
seems to hint. As for the other argument, 
it can have no possible force, excepting in the 
cases of the comparatively few boys whose homes 
are in London; and we have yet to learn that 
Christ’s Hospital has a morale any better, or even 
so good as that which prevails at Eton, Win- 
chester, and Rugby, where the “ home influence,” 
so prized by Mr. Scaraitt, is almost powerless. 

Now we happen to know something about the 
internal condition of this school—perhaps even 
as much as Mr, Scarcitt—and it is our decided 
opinion that the boys would be improved physi- 
cally, morally, and mentally by removal into the 
country. Mr. ScarGitt dwells upon the “ plenty 
of out-door exercise” which the boys enjoy; 
but the out-door exercises at Christ's Hospital— 
if those can be properly so called which are per- 

formed amid doors and gates, and walls and lofty 
houses—are of the tamest and least active kind. 





It is impossible that they should be otherwise. 
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There can be no cricket—the windows all 
around forbid that. There can be no boating; for 
the school authorities very properly taboo the 
Thames. There can be no steeple-chasing, such 
as gives the Rugbeians such powers of wind and 
limb. All that the poor Blues can do is—to skip 
and play shuttle-cock (amusements very appro- 
priate to the petticoat), marbles, wheel-trundling, 
and hide-and-seek about the cloisters. These 
amusements may satisfy Mr. ScarGiLv’s ideas of 
proper “out-door exercise” for boys, but will 
scarcely meet with the approval of those who 
understand how the mental and moral tone is 
influenced by those manly and bracing exercises 
in which it is the boast of our English youth 
to excel. It is our opinion that the confinement 
of the Christ’s Hospital boys in the streets and 
atmosphere of the metropolis stunts their 
growth, quells their spirits, and is the prime 
cause of the lamentable disproportion between 
the extent of the school and its production 
of good specimens,—for it is an undoubted fact 
that, in comparison with its means, it produces 
very few who distinguish themselves in any way. 
The writer in the Times was in error when he 
stated that those who have been educated there 
are generally “ashamed of letting out that they 
were at Christ’s Hospital.” Those who are 
ashamed to own it must have some better reason 
for being so than the fact that they received their 
education there. So far from the statement in 
the Times being true, we believe that the esprit 
de corps exists more strongly among old Blues 
than among the scholars of any other foundation. 
There is a society of “True Blues,” and another 
of “Benevolent Blues;” and at the periodical 
dinners of these bodies the tone in which those 
who assemble talk over their old _ school 
days, and the way in which they “pledge the 
piggin” and “pass the crug” proves that they 
have not forgotten their- old school, nor are 
ashamed to avow their connection with it. 

We have little hope that advice coming 
from without will have much effect upon the 
authorities at Christ’s Hospital. The gover- 
nors have already more than once resented what 
they deem the impertinent interference of the 
public, and to persons of that disposition what is 
called the dictation of the press is likely to be 
especially obnoxious. We cannot help it. The 
discussion has arisen, and we trust that it may 
not be permitted to go to sleep. It may be that 
after a time a party of reformers may arise 
among the governors who will strive to bring 
about that which would have the effect of raising 
this really noble institution to a level with the 
first educational establishments in England. 














M. pe LAMmarTINE seems determined to prove 
that genius soars above all shame. He has pub- 
lished another letter, and this time of portentous 
length, preferring his claims to an unlimited 
credit upon public charity. We wish that we 
could point out anything new in this fresh mani- 
festo of M. pe Lamartine’s case; but, alas! it 
is the old story over again, the same nonsense 
about the divine mission of M. pe LamMarring, 
combined with a whining supplication for pity for 
his misfortunes. It is the most sublime union of 
the mendicant with the hero extant since 
BELIsARIUs. 

A national subscription, says M. pp Lamar- 
TINE, “‘ becomes a medal when it falls from a nation’s 
hands.” That depends entirely upon whether it 
is begged for, or is the spontaneous and unsought 
offering of the nation. But a nation, adds 
the poet, “subscribes to avoid being accused by 
posterity of killing her great men, like Jeru- 
salem, and then simulating pity and tears on 
their ashes.” The egotistic cynicism of this 
sentence is magnificent. And then, we are 
told, are there not precedents? Did not 
Duront bE L Eure accept the subscription 
of his department, which endowed him with the 
estate of Rouge Perrier? He did ; but then that 
was a spontaneous act, earned by great political 
services, and for the purpose of offering a testi- 
monial, not of paying debts. As for M. DE 
LAMARTINE, we must repeat, in spite of all the 
braggadocio about the Revolution of 1848 and 
the drapeau rouge, his political services to France 
are almost ni/, But whether it be disgraceful or 
not, M. pE LAMARTINE will accept it; “ that dis- 
grace,” says he, with the humility of a martyr, 
“Taccept—I drink it like water.” In a subse- 
quent part of his letter M. pe LaMARTINE gives 
an account of his daily life, which reads like a 
page out of “ Mes Confidences.” 

As a curious instance of the devices used to 
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excite public sympathy in the affair, it may be 
mentioned that about two years ago a portrait of 
M. pe LAamartine was exhibited. The poet was 
seated in a room almost denuded of furniture; 
there was a bed in the corner, and everything 
around indicated the Spartan simplicity of his 
domestic arrangements. He was hard at work, 
and from a brow upon which the sign of genius 
was impressed drops of sweat were wrung by the 
intensity of his toil. Vast heaps of ‘copy’ lay 
around, and both the inkstand and waste-paper 
basket were of dimensions which typified the 
extent of his labours. Might not this picture be 
sent over for exhibition here with some advan- 
tage? 

Some of M. pE Lamartine’s most enthusiastic 
admirers are deeply offended at the tone with 
which his claims have been received in certain 
quarters: among others, a poetess, one Madame 
CAROLINE ANGEBERT DE Provins, has published 
some apologetic lines, which, for the benefit of 
our readers, we translate almost literally :— 

Ye whom he served, and loved, and yet doth love, 
His glory do not flout with tone of mocker ; 


Say not to him whose soul can soar above— 
‘* Why learn'’dst not Cocker ?”’ 


That brow cannot with bright ideas flash 
Which over Bonnycastle bends with meekness ; 
And he hath spent both genius and cash 
With noble weakness. 
Then do not ye to whom he gave his gold, 
On whom he lavish'd and to whom he lent it, 
Oh! ask him not the secret to unfold— 
“How hast thou spent it?” 
Another poetical defender excuses the affair by 
the precedent of Pinpar, and the old story that 
part of the sacrificial victim was reserved for 
the use of the learned Theban. 





Tue further particulars which we have received 
respecting the laying of the Atlantic cable are 
enough to inspire confidence in the possibility of 
establishing a telegraphic communication between 
any two parts of the globe, however distant, if 
not in the permanence of the link which now 
binds England to America. This time the splice 
was effected on the morning of the 29th ult., and 
the Agamemnon and Niagara parted, each on its 
way to the European or American shore. The 
weather was very unfavourable to the undertaking; 
but, thanks to the skill and assiduity of the 
engineers and others engaged, the operation was 
successfully performed, aud one end of the cable 
was landed at Valentia on the 5th of this month, 
the other end having reached Trinity Bay, New- 
foun‘land, in perfect safety. Since that time the 
communications with Newfoundland have been 
uninterrupted, albeit somewhat feeble, owing, 
itis said, to the fact that the instruments at 
Newfoundland have not yet been arranged 
in working order. We hear, however, upon 
good authority, that this is not the whole 
difficulty in the way, for that there can be no 
difficulty in conveying the instruments on shore 
and getting the batteries into working order in a 
few hours. The real cause of the difficulty, it is 
believed, lies in the slowness with which the 
electric current is transmitted, owing to the 

metal covering of the cable. This, it is thought, 

will necessitate the use of a much stronger cur- 

rent than was expected. It is also surmised that 
the pressure upon the cable may have affected 

the efficiency of the'cable. However, whether 

these speculations do or do not rest upon any 

sure foundation, the success of the expedition 

has demonstrated beyond a doubt the possibility 

of linking the two hemispheres together. Another 

form of cable may have to be adopted, and it is 

certain that, if the Atlantic Telegraph Company 

is to do any considerable amount of work, several 

other cables will have to be laid down. Mean- 

time the great fact upon which we have to con- 

gratulate ourselves is, that the impossible feat 

has been accomplished, and the telegraphic cable 

now reposes in the fathomless Atlantic. 

Now that the tremendous conception has been 
carried out, thinking men are busying themselves 
with speculations upon the possibilities opened 
by the mighty conquest over time and space. 
Exvrav Burrirt, never behind-hand with a sug- 
gestion, is for “atelegraph round the world.” 
Here, to be sure, there is no great natural diffi- 
culty, because a chain might be laid across Europe 
and Asiatic Russia to the shores of Behring’s 
Straits, which, in some places, are not more than 
fifty miles across. The suggestion is a commer- 
cial one—how far will it pay ?—and that we 
must leave to commercial men for solution. 
Another speculator is for connecting Great 
Britain with all her colonies and dependencies, 


It is calculated that 21,000 miles would be suffi- 
cient and there can be no doubt of the utility of 
the scheme, if successful. 

A correspondent of the Times calls attention 
to the name of the real projector of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. He is a young English engineer, 
named FrEDERIC NEwTon GIsBorNF, now in the 
employ of the Government of Newfoundland. In 
1852 he laid before that Government certain plans 
for connecting the two continents, and was com- 
missioned to make a survey of the Newfoundland 
coast for that purpose. 

He was furnished with means for his survey, and 
in the autumn of that year, undeterred by the ap- 
proaching winter, he commenced his exploration of 
the 400 miles of wilderness west of St. John’s, then 
untrod by the foot of a white man. He started ac- 
companied by six strong resolute men. Each of the 
party carried on his back 70lbs. weight, including 
clothing, surveying instruments, axes, and 20]bs. of 
biscuit ; for the remainder of their food they were 
dependent upon their rifles. One by one, worn out 
with fatigue, hunger, and exposure, four of these 
hardy adventurers returned. Only two remained with 
Mr. Gisborne till the close of his survey; of whom 
one survived a few days, and the other has never been 
able to follow any occupation, from the privations 
and exposure he underwent. Mr. Gisborne alone re- 
turned unscathed. The country explored is a con- 
tinuous series of swamps, lakes, and rivers, inter- 
spersed with woods, barren rocks, and hills, over 
which the telegraph passes, and now forms the con- 
necting link between the Atlantic cable and Canada 
and the United States. 

Want of means, and perhaps also of influence, 
prevented Mr. Gisborne from following out his 
views; but, as there can be no doubt that his 
labours have been eminently serviceable in car- 
rying out the scheme to a successful issue, we 
echo the hope of the correspondent that those 
services will not be overlooked by the English 
nation. 





Tre question of how far a counsel is authorised 
in sacrificing his client’s view of the case to his 
own, may possibly be ventilated in the action 
which Mrs. SwynFeEn threatens against the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. ‘The same question seems also 
involved in the case of Goucu v. Lers, which 
terminated in a manner which Dr. Less, the de- 
fendant, bitterly complains of. It will bein the 
recollection of our readers that this action arose 
ovt of an accusation which Dr. Lees brought 
against the Temperance Lecturer Mr. Goucu, 





which affected the real sobriety, and consequently 
the honesty, of the latter. When the case came 
on for trial, Mr. Macauxay, who was counsel for 
Dr. Legs, withdrew the plea of justification, and 
the aetion ended by consent. Dr. LrEs now 
complains that this was done not only without 
his sanction, but against his expressed wish, 
and declares that he could have produced evidence 
which would have satisfactorily substantiated 
that plea. Now as regards the immediate 
question between Mr. Goucu and Dr. LrExEs, we 
have nothing to do with it, nor can have until it 
comes in regular form before the public; but as 
regards the question of counsel’s privileges, we, 
in common with the rest of the public, feel 
deeply and vitally interested. The case of 
SwynFen v. SwyNFEN proved that a counsel, one 
of the most eminent in the land, might take it 
upon himself to sacrifice the interest of his client 
against her express injunction; and it was only 
by the determined opposition with which that 
client met the “ arrangement” entered into, that 
she was enabled to counteract the injury in- 
flicted upon her by the very man to whom she 
had confided her interests. ‘The secret of the mis- 
chief lies in the brisk competition of business. 
Barristers have got to think it a disgrace to 
themselves to incur an adverse verdict, and 
consequently they will rather agree to a com- 
promise which injures their client than risk an 
alternative which, in their opinion, damages 
themselves. Another form in which the mischief 
of competition manifests itself is the greed with 
which business is accepted. Some gentlemen of the 
bar will take more than they know they can trans- 
act; and the consequence is, that frequently, 
when their presence is desirable in two places at 
the same time, they will hurry one case toa 
termination altogether unsatisfactory to the 
client, in order to attend to the other as soon as 
possible. 





Tue Scythians were accustomed to use a very 
figurative method of conducting their correspon- 
dence, if we may believe the statement of 
Heropotvs as to the singular missive with which 
they favoured King Darius, Nearer our own 





time, the Dauputn’s ton of tennis-balls ag a 


gotten. We are glad to find that a respect for 
these old customs—however rare in this matter. 
of-fact age—still survives among our public 
officials. A story is afloat (how far true we know 
not) that when Colonel the Hon. Sir Cuartgs B, 
Purrprs, C.B., was applied to by the authorities 
of Gravesend upon the subject of her Majesty’, 
embarkation at that town, he returned for answer 
a packet of clover seed. Report says that the 
sages of the Capital of Shrimps have been ag 
sorely puzzled how to read this riddle as were 
the satraps of the Persian. It has been suggested, 
however, that what the honourable and gallant 
officer intended by the symbol was, that he is far 
too pleasantly occupied amid that particular 
vegetable to care much about the town of 
Gravesend or its proceedings. Verbum sap. 0 
men of Gravesend, beware of Puiprs, even 
bringing gifts. 





A FORTNIGHT ago, a correspondent obliged us 
with what purported to be the correction of a 
statement which we had made respecting the 
prospects of a match between Mr. Staunton and 
Mr. Morpny, the young American chess-player. 
Subsequent inquiries have convinced us that it is 
our correspondent and not we that are in error, 
When Mr. Staunton was first challenged to play 
Mr. Morpuy, the sum named was 1000I.; be- 
cause it was expected that Mr. Sraunton would 
meet his antagonist in America, and it was 
thought a smaller sum ought not to be offered to 
a veteran chess-player. When, however, Mr. 
Morpny came to England, the sum was reduced 
to 500/., by mutual consent. We are given to under- 
stand that Mr. Morruy’s money is posted, but 
that Mr. Sraunton’s is not; and there is a very 
confident feeling among chess-players that, since 
Mr. Morpeny’s success in opposition to Herr 
Lowentuat, Mr. Sraunton’s anxiety for the 
match will not be augmented. 





A VALUED correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that the centenary anniversary of Ropertr 
Burns’s birth occurs on the 25th of January 
1859, and asks whether the opportunity ought 
not to be seized for holding a grand Burns anui- 
versary on that day. Burns is not only Scot- 
land’s greatest poet, but one of the greatest poets 
of the world; and it would be desirable that such 
a celebration, if it take place at all, should not be 
confined to the land of his birth. Committees 
might be formed both in London and Edinburgh, 
composed of leading men in literature and art in 
both cities, for the purpose of determining how 
this idea might best be carried out. 





ATTENTION has lately been called to the very 
inadequate and partial manner in which the 
literary and artistic pensions are doled out upon 
the civil list, in comparison with those which are 
awarded to the widows of military men. The 
Examiner, in a humorously sarcastic article, 
points out that, whilst two pensions in the 
civil list for military services amount to 400, 
the total sum devoted to eleven literary pensions 
is 450/.! “The amount,” says the Examiner, ina 
spirit of bitter truthfulness, “ the amount allowed 
for pensions on the civil list is extremely limited; 
and if so large a proportion be devoted to litera- 
ture and science, what is to remain to meet the 
higher and larger claims of the noble and distin- 
guished pensioners, who cannot be expected, like 
the vulgar drudges who write books, to accept ofan 
allowance which would barely pay their butler’s 
wages?” Deplorably true as this is, and though 
the mother of Hucu Mituer has but a poor 30l. 
a year and Hoge’s daughter but 40/., yet even 
these pittances afford some slight aid to those 
who have grown old in the service of humanity, 
the real conscripts of our civilisation. It is our 
duty, therefore, to point out the quarters in which 
even this poor aid is needed, so that those who 
have the distribution of it may not be able to 
plead ignorance of the fact. Here, for example, 
is Bamrorp, a man who has fought the good 
fight, and has done more for the cause of liberal 
thinking in England than those who now talk 80 
glibly of an Englishman’s rights will care to 
acknowledge. We understand that he has lately 
been compelled by ill health to give up a small 
place which he held in Somerset-house, and that 
a place upon the pension list will not be un- 
welcome to him. We fear that even if this be 
done, he will find himself (as Burks expressed 





it) “a very old man with a very young pension,” 


billet doux to Harry the Fiera will not be for. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh, and of the 
Siege of the Lucknow Residency. By RicHarp 
Martin Gupsins. London: Richard Bentley. 

“ ANOTHER book about India!” will be the ex- 

clamation of many when they receive this goodly 

volume; yet it is one which stands apart from 
the many, and which has been looked for with 
noordinary curiosity. During the last few weeks 
avery warm controversy has been occupying the 
attention of the public, between Mr. Rees, the 
author of a very interesting account of the 
defence of Lucknow, and Mr. Martin Richard 

Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil Service, Financial 

Commissioner for Oudh, and author of the volume 

before us. This controversy, which seems to 

have been carried on with unnecessary acrimony, 
arose about certain references to Mr. Gubbins in 
the course of Mr. Rees’s narrative. These re- 
ferences implied, in the opinion of Mr. Gubbins, 
and there can be no doubt that they did imply, 
charges reflecting upon the conduct of Mr. 
Gubbins:—first, that he counselled, and was 
privy to, the disastrous expedition to Chinhutt; 
secondly, that his injudicious use of messengers 
called down a rebuke from Sir Henry Lawrence; 
thirdly, that his house was a Goshen of luxury 
all through the siege, and that he and his family 
were living on the fat of the land, whilst the 
brave fellows in the Residency were struggling 
against the direst privations. Any one of these 
charges, if proved, must obviously be very 
damaging to Mr. Gubbins, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Rees has not ventured to make them 
without having assured himself of their truth 
upon the clearest and most incontrovertible 
evidence. So far, however, as the materials at 
our disposal go, we are constrained to declare that 
Mr. Reeshas not proved hiscase, and weare greatly 
afraid that he has permitted mere hearsay and 
gossip toirritate him into doing a gross injustice to 
avery brave and estimable gentleman. We regret 
this all the more because Mr. Rees’s book is in 
other respects entitled to an admiration to which 
we have already given expression, and because 
we have a feeling that, if he has erred in this 
matter, it has been through lack of judgment, 
and not from any malicious intention. At the 
same time it must be admitted that Mr. Gubbins 
is not altogether blameless for the manner in 
which he has carried himself through this quarrel. 
Instead of meeting Mr. Rees upon equal terms, 
and discussing with him the facts according to 
such proof as was attainable, he chose to clothe 
himself in his “diplomatic coat,” after a fashion 
more worthy of Mr. Commissioner Pordage than 
of a clever, clear-headed man of business. He 
attributed motives to Mr. Rees of the existence 
of which there is no adequate proof; he sneered 
contemptuously at Mr. Rees’s position in society, 
and disowned all knowledge of his existence in 
the Residency. This was idle and unworthy of 

Mr. Gubbins: who has, however, been sufficiently 

punished by the opportunity which this tone has 

afforded to those who desire no better pretext for 
attacking a man than the fact that he either is, 
or has been, in power. 

One of this latter class of assailants—a corres- 
pondent of the daily press who adopts the name 
“ Res Angusta Domi ”—pretends to have gathered 
from Mr. Gubbins’s own work proof corroborative 
of Mr. Rees’s third charge. He gives Mr. 
Gubbins’s own account of the rations at his 
house, and then calls for judgment for the high 
crimes and misdemeanors of gluttony, intem- 
perance, selfishness, and heartlessness. The dis- 
ingenuousness with which this case is sought to 
be made out is worthy of the sharpest nisi prius 
practitioner. 

Mr. Gubbins begins by stating that previous 
to the siege he had taken the precaution of hus- 
banding his supplies; and the natural consequence 
of this very prudent measure was that his house 
and garrison was better provided for than many 
of the other parts of the Residency. Mr. Gubbins’s 
house and grounds were detached, and very much 
exposed; they appear to have been one of the 
keys of the position. Their preservation seems 
to have been all-important to the safety of the 
Test; and how well, how bravely, Mr. Gubbins 
and his inmates performed the duty that fell to 
them, no better evidence could be adduced than 
the sketch of the house taken by Colonel Eyre 
after the siege and engraved for this volume. 





Judging from this, there was literally not a square 
inch of the walls which had not been battered, 
broken, or riddled by the round shot, shells, or 
rifle bullets of the enemy ; not a twig in the gar- 
den which did not bear some mark of the ceaseless 
and terrible iron storm to which it had been for 
months continuously exposed. ‘To hold this very 
vital outpost a considerable garrison was needed, 
for which Mr. Gubbins had to provide out of his 
own store of provisions; and when, in addition to 
this, we remember that the compound contained 
also a large number of servants, nineteen European 
ladies and gentlemen who had taken refuge there, 
besides thirteen children and Mr. Gubbins’s own 
family in addition, it must be admitted that he 
had quite enough to provide for. 

Mr. Gubbins states that some bitter beer, 
which he possessed at the beginning of the siege, 
was set aside for the nursing ladies, of whom 
there were four, and for the sick. ‘To those who 
know what bitter beer is to the Anglo-Indian, 
this very humane action is certainly good prima 
facie proof that Mr. Gubbins did not permit 
selfishness to overwhelm his consideration for 
those who were under his charge. The other 
particulars given about the victualling in Mr. 
Gubbins’s house are as follows:— 


One glass of sherry and two of champagne or of 
claret was served to the gentlemen, and less to the 
ladies, at dinner. One glass of light wine, sauterne, 
was provided at luncheon. It must be here remarked 
that sherry soon came to be of higher value than 
champagne, or the lighter French wines, which could 
not be kept after having been once opened. There 
was a good deal of the latter description of wines in 
the garrison, and the best never attained a higher 
price than sixty rupees: the price of sherry rose to 
above seventy rupees per dozen. Our regular meals 
had also been diminished from three to two. A cold 
luncheon only was served, and we made an early 
dinner at four. By these timely precautions the 
supplies which we had were husbanded, and the 
wants of,our numerous guests were provided for 
during the whole siege. Besides, we were often able 
to render assistance to persons in other garrisons who 
urgently needed aid, and to the wounded in hospital. 
After the siege had begun, and the commissariat 
arrangements got into train, rations were issued of 
beef or mutton, with flour or rice, and salt, to 
Europeans, according to a fixed scale. These were 
made over to my servants and cooked by them, such 
additions being made to the meal as our store-room 
afforded. These, however, besides the daily addition 
of spices and sugar, were limited to a few canisters 
of preserved salmon, and a few of carrots, which 
were produced whenever we invited a friend from 
any of the other garrisons to dinner. The party in- 
vited did not bring his rations, so that the meal de- 
manded some addition. When the sheep were all 
used up, beef only was served out in rations, which 
was usually made into stews, in consequence of our 
rarely getting a piece that could be boiled or roasted. 
At dinner, our chief luxury were rice puddings, of 
which two daily appeared on table. The eggs for 
these were derived from a few poultry which we had 
managed te preserve; and the milk from goats and 
two cows belonging to our guests, which were half 
starved during the siege. Occasionally a plum pud- 
ding or jam pudding was made, and always caused 
great excitement at the dinner-table. The demand 
for these delicacies was great; and there was often 
none left for the lady of the house, who generally 
helped them. One cup of tea was made for each 
person at six in the morning, our English maid, 
Chivers, presiding at the tea-table. Another cup at 
the ten o’clock breakfast, and another at night. We 
enjoyed both sugar and milk in our tea, a luxury 
which few possessed besides our garrison: and this 
often attracted friends. During the blockade, when 
our upper story was filled with sick and wounded, it 
was our regular practice to help them first, both at 
breakfast and dinner, before any one else. After they 
had been served, the rest partook. 

These are these passages which supply “ Res 
Angusta Domi” with the materials for his terrible 
attack upon Mr. Gubbins. To think of “one 
glass of sherry and two of champagne” for dinner, 
and “one glass of sauterne” for lunch! What 
luxurious dogs! Instead of compassionating 
them, one would be disposed to go through 
another siege of Lucknow to enjoy such fare. 
Pension Anglo-Indians for ill-health after such 
alife! Why, you might as well pension the victims 
of delirium tremens. 

Now briefly and emphatically we must declare 
that “ Res Angusta Domi” here proves himself to 
be either a very stupid or a very malicious person. 





What man in his senses will say that four glasses 





of wine per diem—and only one of these of a 
strong or fortifying quality—was too liberal an 
allowance for men undergoing such bodily and 
mental labour as the inmates of Mr. Gubbins’s 
house? It is possible that in his potatory expe- 
riences “ Res Angusta Domi” may be more at home 
with malt liquor than with the juice of the grape; 
and let us ask him whether, if it had been his 
ill luck to have to partake of the terrible hospi- 
talities of Mr. Gubbins’s table, he would have 
thought a quart of pale ale too great an allow- 
ance, when constant watch and constant fighting 
were expected of him, with the thermometer 
very much above 100°? And yet we will be 
bound for it that these brave roysterers, upon 
whose four glasses of wine “Res Angusta Domi” 
looks so spitefully, would have preferred a pot 
of that honest British beverage to double their 
allotted ration of foreign vintages. But the beer 
(which Mr. Gubbins himself calls the greatest 
luxury during the siege) had been voluntarily 
given up to the nursing women and the sick. 

It is very easy for men to declare what they 
would do under circumstances of which they can 
form but a very inadequate idea; and, therefore, 
we are not surprised at finding it suggested that 
Mr. Gubbins might have spared from his store for 
those who were less fortunately situated. In the 
first place, however, it is not shown that Mr. 
Gubbins had any surplus store. Secondly, if he 
had, it should be remembered that, until the final 
relief of the garrison by Sir Colin Campbell, the 
duration of the siege was uncertain, and Mr. 
Gubbins was responsible for the safety of all who 
were under his charge. Thirdly, Mr. Gubbins, if 
appealed to, would probablyhave considered that 
the safety of that part of the garrison which was 
immediately under his charge should be of para- 
mount importance, and would probably have 
refused, upon the same principle which made Sir 
Henry Lawrence refuse to weaken Lucknow 
itself, in answer to the affecting appeal for aid 
addressed to him by Sir Hugh Wheeler. Finally, 
it should be remembered that to go beyond the 
door, or even look out of the window, was in Mr. 
Gubbins’s house almost certain death, and that 
he probably thought it more consistent with his 
duty to aid in and superintend the defence of his 
roof, than to sally out upon a speculative errand 
of mercy with a champagne bottle under each 
arm and a flask of sherry sticking out of each 
pocket. 

With reference to the general tenor of Mr. 
Gubbins’s book, it may be stated that it contains 
a very full and intelligible account of the origin of 
the mutiny; its development in Lucknow ; a 
diary of the siege as it affected Mr. Gubbins’s 
own post ; and the relief and retreat into a place 
of safety : concluding with some very admirable 
general reflections as to the future government of 
India. Mr. Gubbins is of opinion that, so far 
from the annexation of Oudh being the cause or 
any part of the cause of the mutiny, that mea- 
sure was rather popular than otherwise with the 
people of that province. The different reasons 
that have been assigned for the mutiny are as 
follows :— 

1st. Russian intrigue. 

2ndly. A long-matured conspiracy on the part of 
the Mahomedans. 

3rdly. A national revolt. 

4thly. The annexation of Oudh. 

5thly. A religious outbreak of the soldiery, aroused 
by an interference with their prejudices and religion, 
in which the people sympathised. 

Lastly. The absence of sufficient European force, 
and the unsound condition of the Bengal army. 

Upon the first of these reasons, Mr. Gubbins ob- 
serves that nothing which came under his notice 
gavetheslightestcolour toit. Asfor the second, he 
states it to be not only his own opinion, but one 
very prevalent among those who had equal oppor- 
tunities for observation with himself, that the 
alarm was first taken by the Hindoo religionists, 
and that the Mahomedans fostered it for their 
own ends. He points to the indisputable fact 
that it was among the Hindoos, and not the 
Mahomedans, that the disaffection first began. 
One very remarkable incident may be quoted in 
proof of this: 

Dr. Wells, the surgeon of the regiment, having 
occasion to visit the medicine store of the hospital, 
and feeling at the time indisposed, incautiously ap- 
plied to his mouth a bottle taken from the hospital 
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medicines containing a carminative. This act was 
in contravention of the rules of Hindoo caste. No 
high-caste Hindoo could afterwards have partaken of 
the medicine contained in the polluted bottle. The 
native apothecary, who attended Dr. Wells, was un- 
fortunately on bad terms with him, and informed the 
sepoys in hospital of what had been done. The con- 
sequence was an outcry among them, and a refusal 
to touch any of the medicines prescribed for them. 
Colonel Palmer assembled the native officers, and in 
their presence destroyed the bottle which the surgeon 
had touched with his lips, besides subjecting Dr. 
Wells to a deserved rebuke. It was hoped that these 
measures would have satisfied the sepoys, and that 
the matter would have been forgotten. But it was 
not so. The men in hospital, indeed, no longer per- 
sisted to refuse their medicines; but the doctor’s 
offence was not forgiven. A few nights after, the 
bungalow (thatched house) in which he resided was 
fired, and Dr. Wells escaped, but with the loss of 
most of his property. It was well known that the 
incendiaries belonged to the 48th N.I.; but, as no 
proof could be obtained, punishment could not be 
inflicted. 


Nor does Mr. Gubbins consider the mutiny in 
the light of a national revolt. The people took 
no active part in it, and only assisted the sepoys 
when they appeared to be victorious. His 
opinion as to the annexation of Oudh has been 
already intimated. What, then, was the cause of 
this great, sudden, and most fearful rebellion? 
Mr. Gubbins answers that it is to be found in an 
amalgamation of the fifth and sixth reasons given 
above—a long-growing alarm about religion and 
caste, and the unsound system of the native 
army. 

We regret that we cannot now do more than 
refer in the most general terms to the interesting 
details which Mr. Gubbins supplies of the inci- 
dents of the siege. The following extract will 
serve to prove that the part which he bore in the 
matter was that of a gallant and determined 
gentleman: 


The result of the day’s fight was cheering. The 
enemy had done their worst, and the engagement 
had been carried on during the whole day from morn- 
ing till four o'clock in the afternoon. On the one 
side our loss had been small, heing only four men 
killed and about twelve wounded ; while the enemy's 
loss must have been reckoned by hundreds. It was 
evidently possible to maintain our position against 
the utmost efforts of which they were capable. The 
loss which we had inflicted upon them did not, how- 
ever, deter the enemy from attacking my post in very 
considerable force upon the following day, the 21st 
of July. They had discovered our weak side, and 
crowded in large numbers into the younger Johannes’ 
house and adjacent buildings, and into the Goindah 
lines. They proceeded to dig a hole in the wall of 
this latter inclosure, and entered the narrow lane 
which skirted our compound on that side, A screen 
of canvas now only separated them from our position, 
for the inclosing wall was so low that an easy jump 
would have cleared it. I was on the roof of the out- 
houses at the south-west angle when Lieut. Hardinge 
summoned me to the defence of the lane. I at once 
comprehended the danger, and hurried to the single 
loophole by which the lane was commanded. Fortu- 
nately the fire from it completely enfiladed the lane, 
except where two projecting pillars which supported 
a portico underneath Grant's bastion interrupted its 
line. No sooner did the enemy see me at this post 
than some ran back, while a number took shelter be- 
hind the portico pillars, from which their muskets 
protruded. The projecting muzzle of my rifle pre- 
vented their leaving their cover, and without doing 
so they could not reach me, but discharged their 
muskets at an angle harmlessly. At my right hand 
was a large loophole which it was necessary to close. 
A private of the 32nd who joined me, creeping on 
hands and knees along the roof, brought some boards, 
with which the opening was quickly barricaded. 
And only just in time; for the enemy outside fired 
heavily upon the spot, and more than one bullet fell 
at our feet hot and flattened from the screen which 
we had put up. The enemy outside now began to 
throw over pickaxes and shovels to those beneath the 
portico, and our position became critical. Had they 
made a hole into Grant's bastion and poured in 
through it, our post might have been taken. At this 
moment I heard the voice of a European behind me, 
and aduressing the party, without turning, begged 
th: t the wall in rear of the mutineers might be loop- 
holed, and musketry opened upon them. The person 
was Major Banks. He approached my post to get a 
sight of the enemy, and, while looking out incau- 
tiously, received a bullet through the temples. I heard 
the heavy fall, and turned for a second. He was 
dead; he never moved; and I resumed my guard over 
the enemy. Long was I kept there, firing on every 
one who showed himself from two double rifles, 
which were loaded for me by a faithful chuprassie at 
my side. After the lapse of two hours assistance 
came. A mortar was brought down and opened on 
the enemy. The shells passing close over our heads 
burst among the crowds below, while we threw our- 





selves flat along the parapet. The enemy soon fled, 
those detained beneath the porch springing across the 
lane with the speed of lamplighters. As they made 
off, a heavy fire was opened on them from the top of 
the Brigade Mess. I did not get down from my post 
till late in the afternoon; and then Major Banks’s 
body was removed. It was buried, as was usual with 
us, the same night, sewn up in a white sheet. 


When Mr. Gubbins first saw Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, it was not, as Mr. Rees asserted, in the house 
of the former, where the ascetic Commander-in- 
Chief was said to have sternly rebuked his host 
for the Apician banquet provided for him. All 
this is purely imaginary. Mr. Gubbins never 
had the honour of receiving either Sir Colin into 
his house or a rebuke from the lips of that brave 
soldier. It was after the evacuation of the 
Residency that they first met, and then Sir Colin 
received him “most kindly.” A humorous inci- 
dent, which occurred during that interview, may 
not be out of place here: 


The spot where we both stood, be it remembered, 
was actually under the enemy’s fire. A solder of the 
93rd Highlanders approached Sir Colin at this time. 
‘* Please, sir,” said he, “ there is a lady in that further 
carriage with a child, and she wants me to help her, 
sir.” His Excellency turned towards the man and 
somewhat amused me by replying, “Is she pretty, 
man?” ‘Qh, Sir Colin,” said the soldier, “I told 
you that she wanted me to help her.” “ Is she pretty, 
man?” was again Sir Colin’s reply, ‘for I thought 
that if she was pretty, you would be all the better 
pleased to help her.” ‘There you are, Sir Colin,” 
rejoined the Highlander, ‘at your old nonsense.” 
“Oh, yés, help her, man,” was the answer. I turned 
with the man, and found that the carriage referred to 
was Dr. Favrer’s, to which a pair of my horses were 
attached. The lady referred to was an English wet- 
nurse, who had been engaged by my wife to take care 
of the infant of Lieutenant Grant and Mrs. Grant, 
who had died in my garrison. With the help of some 
Europeans and a number of natives, we started the 
carriage out of the heavy sand, and moved it to the 
position indicated by Sir Colin. 


With a short extract containing the gist of Mr. 
Gubbins’s anticipations as to the future of India, 
we take leave of his very valuable contribution to 
our already bulky Indian literature: 


I have said that the British Government which 
will rule India after these mutinies are suppressed will 
be the strongest that India ever knew. Of this result 
itis difficult, T think, to entertain a doubt. The 
British Indian Empire was before essentially founded 
on opinion. It will hereafter have the securer basis 
of physical power. We relied before upon the support 
of an army raised from our native subjects. Here- 
after we shall trust more to the bayonets of our own 
countrymen. The Government will in future be more 
free to act, and be less fettered by the fear of offend- 
ing the prejudices of India. Much good may be ex- 
pected to result from this greater freedom of policy 
and legislation. Nor can it be doubted that the bane- 
ful system of caste will receive a heavy blow in our 
altered policy. There is, however, I think, some fear 
that the new principle may be pushed too far. Pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power, and urged by popular 
opinion from home, the Indian Government may be 
led to forget that principle which has been the safe- 
guard of the empire for a hundred years—I mean our 
respect for the feelings and religion of the people. The 
system which has been so long pursued has at least 
conciliated them ; and when our Government sustained 
the severest shock recorded in the annals of any ruling 
race, though our assailants were their own brethren, 
the people looked coldly on. Rarely did they espouse 
the rebel cause. They felt in the main content, and 
looked for little benefit from a change. Greater 
loyalty the conqueror may not look for from the 
conquered—the ruling from the subject race. Far 
different might have been the result had our rule 
been less moderate. A military mutiny would have 
brought about a national revolt, the consequences of 
which it were difficult to foresee. Let it then ever 
be remembered, to the honour of the East India Com- 
pany, whose imperial functions are now, it is believed, 
soon to pass away, that no such fearful catastrophe 
did occur during the century of their rule. And let 
English rulers never forget the principle which has 
always been impressed upon their servants—to con- 
ciliatethe feelings, and to dono violence to the honest 
scruples, of the subject race. 








Johannis Capgrave Liber de Illustribus Henricis. 
Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hincrston, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 
1858. Large 8vo. pp. 388. 

The Book of the Tilustrious Henries. By Jonn 
CapGRAvE. Translated from the Latin by the 
Rev. F. C. Hrxcrston, M.A. London: Long- 
mans. 1858. Large 8vo. pp. 308. 

Tue series of historical works publishing under 

the superintendence of Sir John Romilly, of 

which these two volumes form a portion, proceeds 
with a rapidity which contrasts most favourably 
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with most undertakings having Government 
patronage. It is plain that a real love for the 
work exists both in the Master of the Rolls and 
the several editors; and this commendable zeal, 
brought to bear upon really valuable materials, 
will make this collection one of great interest and 
importance. We have before called attention to 
Mr. Hingeston’s labours on the honest old Augus. 
tine Friar, John Capgrave, and we are glad to 
meet with him again in the same fruitful field, 
and will now give our readers an account of what 
he has accomplished in the volumes before us. 

It appears that the Liber de Illustribus Henricis 
was compiled at several different periods during 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. Capgrave’s avowed 
object was to sing the praises of that monarch, 
To accomplish this purpose he devoted his atten- 
tion to those who had borne the name of Henry 
and were known to fame, and, like all the literary 
men of that day, he begins at the remotest period, 
endeavours to show that the word has a Hebrew 
origin, and declares it to be a good name, 
“Henry the Sixth was a pious monarch, and 
well disposed towards the Church ; and he was 
the scion, too, of a noble stock: the lives of six Em- 
perors bearing the name of Henry, of six Henries 
Kings of England, of twelve illustrious men who 
had flourished in different parts of the world, 
all Henries, were to be written for his private 
edification, and to do him honour in the eyes of 
his subjects.” In such circumstances, and from 
such motives, the book was compiled, and it was 
intended partly to be a supplement to the writer's 
“Chronicle of England,” formerly reviewed in 
our pages. Comparing the two works together, 
Mr. Hingeston makes the following observations: 

It is a less easy matter to estimate the historical 
value of this production than that of the same writer's 
“Chronicle of England,” to which the Henries may, 
in some degree, be considered to be supplemental. 
In the latter he allowed himself so wide a scope, that 
he could not well fall into the narrowness of views 
and timidity of style which are to a considerable 
extent characteristic of the former. There he freely 
praised or blamed, as praise seemed to be merited or 
blame required. Here almost all is praise ; he cannot 
suffer any rude hand to touch the garment of a 
Henry; and fearing he might be led, in the course of 
the narrative, to do so himself, he takes care to pro- 
vide in the outset against such a contingency :— 
“Those rulers of the world,” he says, ‘‘ who deserve to 
be reckoned in the number of the illustrious Henries, 
were not blinded with the error of Paganism, nor 
without penitence called from the world, but were 
most Christian men, firm in faith, peaceful in man- 
ners, and if, through the activity of the tempter or 
the allurements of the flesh, they committed any evil, 
they were cleansed by salutary repentance.” 

In estimating the value of Capgrave as a his- 
torian, Mr. Hingeston admits that he was charge- 
able with the sycophancy which was a common 
failing in his day. We think this qualification 
is a just one, and might be extended to writers 
much nearer our own time—to the illustrious 
Bacon, for instance, whose dedications will be 
found full of the most abject flattery. “The error 
which would be intolerable in a writer of the 
present century, and was nothing more than 
questionable in a Dryden, is almost excusable in 
honest old John Capgrave, who was clearly not 4 
respecter of persons, but loved and revered the 
king of the time being, whoever he might happen 
to be, simply because he was the king.” Admit- 
ting, therefore, this tendency, and using it judi- 
ciously in explaining some passages of the work, 
the editor yet thinks that the general truthful- 
ness of the author, and the accuracy of his 
information, are little affected by it. 

Whatever his motives for sitting down to write 
may have been, he evidently wrote with honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. Where he borrows, and he 
borrows largely, be does it with judgment and care, 
often throwing light upon the elder chroniclers by the 
way in which he puts together their statements, an 
the new dress in which he exhibits them. When he 
is drawing near to his own time, and written authori 
ties fail him, he is careful to tell us that he is not 
setting down events rashly or at random, ‘but as 
those testify who were present on the particular occa- 
sions, and are still alive.” For instance, when 
describing the character of Henry the Fourth, he tells 
us that ‘he has known men of great literary attall- 
ments, who used to enjoy intercourse with him, an 
who have said that he was a mah of very great 
ability, and of so tenacious a memory that he used to 
spend great part of the day in solving and unravel+ 
ling hard questions.” 

The work is divided into three parts. The 
first relates to the Empire, and extends from the 
election of Henry I. to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Henry VI., or from the year 918 to 
1198; the second is devoted to English history, 
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from the accession of Henry I., a.p. 1100, to the 
twenty-fourth year of Henry VI, a.p. 1446 ; the 
third part, which is said by the editor to be very 
interesting and curious, is more concerned with 
universal history, containing, as it does, “ the 
lives of illustrious men who have borne the name 
of Henry scattered throughout the whole world, 
and of different degrees and dignities.” His 
authorities are chiefly these:—For the Empire, 
the Chronicle of Martinus Polonus, and that of 
Godfrey of Viterbo ; the Chronicle of Vincent 
of Beauvais, St. Jerome, from whom he borrows 
an anecdote, the Polychronicon of Higden, and 
the Itinerarium of Giraldus Cambrensis. For 
the earlier chapters of the second part Capgrave 
uses his own observations, or those of persons 
whom he knew; for the latter portions, the 
works of Henry of Huntingdon, Walsingham, 
and others. ‘The sources of his information 
in the third part are not given by the editor; 
but they must have been very various, as his 
heroes are taken from the wide field of general 
history. Among these is Henry Le Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, of whom the account is ex- 
ceedingly curious. It has been before printed in 
Wharton’s “ Anglia Sacra,” and is the only por- 
tion of the work which has appeared previous to 
this edition. 

There are only two known MSS. of this work, 
one in the Cottonian collection, the other among 
Archbishop Parker’s MSS. in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. These two were care- 
fully collated, and the former was adopted for the 
printed text. It is said to be beautifully written, 
and ornamented at the beginning of each chapter 
with richly-illuminated initial letters. A fac- 
simile of one of these illuminations is prefixed to 
the volume which contains the original text, and it 
is a fine specimen of the art. Mr. Hingeston has 
adopted the modern orthography in printing the 
text, for reasons which will probably not seem 
satisfactory to all readers; for, if carried into 
action in reference to all ancient works, they 
would deprive us of much that is of archzological 
value. ‘It would have been worse than pedantry 
to have retained set for sed, dampno for damno, 
martir for martyr, &c. On the other hand, in the 
case of words spelt in good MSS. in different 
ways, preference has been given to the MS. 
orthography, where it coincides with the earlier 
classical forms, over more modern modes. It has 
not been thought necessary to alter jocundus into 
jucundus, multo into mulcto, artus into arctus.” 
We will give a short specimen of Capgrave’s 
Latin, describing the appearance of the spirit of 
Wenceslas, Duke of Bohemia, to King Henry of 
Denmark: 

Hic ergo Beatus Martyr, post trecentos annos 
passionis suae, regi Dacorum, Henrico, quiescenti per 
visum apparuit, et quod suo genere mortis mori debe- 
ret revelavit. Digne quidem dux regem, congruen- 
tius autem martyr martyrem, ad Coelorum regna 
evocavit. Admonuit etiam regem in somnis ut is 
sibi apparens Wensilaus diceretur quondam Boémorum 
dux, et ob invidiam a fratre eccisus. Addidit quoque 
ut locum sepultura ejus digno perquireret studio; et, 
translato corpore ejus basilicam erigeret, ubi ad hono- 
tem Domini divina celebrarentur. 

In connection with this Henry, king of the 
Danes, we may here introduce a passage which 
will illustrate the style of Capgrave’s moral re- 
flections, which abound in the work. We give 
Mr. Hingeston’s translation, 

True indeed is that which our Lord is recorded in 
the Gospel to have said: ‘“‘He that hath received a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man, shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward.’ It is because this 
King Henry so venerated the righteous Duke Wen- 
ceslas, the holy martyr of God, as to build a worthy 
church to his honour in his country, he also received 
this reward from the righteous Judge, that he, a happy 
king, should follow that happy duke to receive the 
palm of martyrdom. For when so long interval of 
time had elapsed, this king, full of good deeds, was 
murdered by a wicked brother of his whose name was 
Abel. © Abel, most disgraceful to the memory of so 
greata name! What doest thou both .against thy 
own name and contrary to the path of justice? 
For the first man who bore thy name not only conse- 
crated his life with modesty and sanctity, but even 
with martyrdom. And thou, O most vile of men, 
thou homicide and conspirator, hast not only slain a 
man, but that man thy brother and thy lord! Thou 
hast procured infamy for that most holy name; thou 
hast debased that famous name, and, leaving the 
worst of examples to posterity, hast offended against 
the laws. O that in the glorious conflict thou couldest 
attain to thy brother's pardon, who not only while he 
Suffered prayed for his persecutors, but even now that 
he is crowned in glory prays for them. 

The second volume whose title we have given 
above is a translation of the Latin work, and it 





will be acceptable to a large class of English 


readers. It contains in an Introduction some 
account of Capgrave and other important matter, 
and, like the Latin volume, is supplied with a 
carefully-compiled index. In every respect no 
pains seem to have been spared to bring out the 
volume in a way creditable to our country and to 
scholarship. Mr. Hingeston has discharged his 
very arduous duties ina manner highly praise- 
worthy. It was no slight task to edit and trans- 
late such a work as this ; but, as far as we have 
been able to judge, he has performed it in a way 
which must satisfy both the learned and the 
general public. 

We cannot conclude without giving an extract 
or two from the life of Henry VI. They both 
refer to his birth: 


My desirable Lord the King, therefore, was born 
in the mouth of December, and on the 6th day thereof, 
on the feast of St. Nicholas, in the month in which 
the blessed Virgin was conceived, and the Virgin’s 
Son, the Saviour of the world, was born. I do not 
put a mortal man in comparison with his Maker and 
His blessed Mother, but I write this that he who is 
born at a holy season may imitate his holy life. It 
is, therefore, worth while to bear in mind that, 
although that month is the twelfth with us, it is the 
teath among the Jews, since they begin the year in 
March, which we do not. Of old custom, therefore, 
that month keepsits name December, that is, ‘ Deci- 
mus imber,” having its virtue from the decad; and 
thus it suggests to us that our most religious King 
was for this reason born in this month, that it might 
impress the ten Commandments on his mind—that 
he should love God and his neighbour; that he 
should not take His name in vain; that he should 
keep holy the Sabbath day ; honour his parents, &e. &e. 
He was born on the sixth of the month that we may 
understand that he is the sixth Henry, through 
whom, as many think, God will work some great 
thing, in accordance with His most secret pro- 
phecies. Or el-e because it is a toilsome journey 
to keep the Commandments, and this journey is 
contained in the number six, because in six 
days all things were made. . . . I heard 
the voice of the churches, and the ringing of bells, 
when the birth of our king was made known in 
London : for I was then studying there, in the fourth 
or fifth year after I was raised to the priesthood ; and 
the rejoicing of the people has not yet faded from my 
memory. For I deem that that praise and those re- 
jeicings were omens of the peace which a great com- 
pany of wise men expect to come in your days, my 
kiag. If I had no precedent, I would not write thus. 
But we read in the Life of St. Dunstan, that on the 
birth of Edgar, the son of King Edmund, surnamed 
Ironside, the said prelate heard the voices of angels 
on high, saying, “‘ Peace to the Church of England 
in the time of the boy now born and of our Dunstan.” 
And since the Church militant conforms herself,as far 
as she can, to the Church triumphant; and since she 
is secretly conformed to it by the working of the 
Holy Ghost ; I deem that those voices and rejoicings 
will in time be fulfilled, that, as the people wish 
and the devout pray, there may come to be one heart 
in the two kingdoms, as they have both of them al- 
ready one God, one Faith, one Baptism. 








A Journey due North: being Notes of a Residence 
in Russia in the Summer of 1856. By GrorcE 
Aveustus Sana. London: Bentley. 

To those whose melancholy duty it is to read 
and examine the mass of printed inanity con- 
stantly issued by publishers in the form of 
travels, it is an unspeakable relief—a delight--a 
luxury—to come across a volume like the pre- 
sent, although previously familiar with it in the 
weekly journal in which it appeared from time to 
time about two years ago. Every man who has 
once crossed the Channel, who has tasted of 
foreign food, who has slept in foreign hotels, and 
walked or ridden in foreign streets, imagines 
himself capable of rendering a readable account 
of his wanderings; and without imagination, 
humour, or fancy, in a boarding-school letter 
style, correctly spelled, correctly punctuated, and 
correctly put together, he publishes his “‘ Diary,” 
his “‘ Scamper,” his “ Tour,” or his “ Ramble,” as 
the case may be, and at once complacently takes 
his position amongst the numerous band of 
modern Drakes and Heylins. 

It is difficult—even with an honest intention— 
to arrive at a calm and unbiassed judgment upon 
a contemporary book that has either literary 
promise in a large degree, or an equal degree of 
literary performance. We are all fetish wor- 
shippers more or less—generally more. One 
man’s fetish is a learned style, like the distant 
rumble of Sir Thomas Browne’s literary chariot; 
another man will worship nothing but “ Rosa- 
mund Grey,” and the severe simplicity of the 
meeting house. One must have a design, care- 
fully constructed, and working steadily to a 





definite purpose; another does not care for the 
form of a book, as long as everything in it is 
treated in a manner highly serious and becoming 
in this most important universe. To literary 
fetish worshippers of these kinds we are afraid 
that Mr. Sala will not appeal with much chance 
of finding favour ; but before that much larger, 
more catholic, and far better class, whose sym- 
pathies are with a good thing, whatever form it 
may take, whenever they have the rare luck to 
find one, he need not fear being put upon a 
critical trial. ‘Those have welcomed, and will 
again welcome, A Journey due North, who love a 
richness of illustration, almost cloying from its 
over-abundance; who are content to follow little 
digressions, offshoots, branches, caring not 
whither they lead, even into blind alleys, but 
loving them for their beauty, their fancy, 
and their power of description; who 
grumble not at being whirled at a moment’s 
notice out of Russia into Belgium, then back 
again, and then once more to France and back 
to St. Petersburg, content to let the interesting 
panorama move unquestioned before their eyes, 
when it is drawn with a pictorial pen that has in 
this kind of writing few equals and no superior. 
From the moment that the book opens on the 
Belgian frontier to its close in England, there is 
no sinking in its spirit, no signs of decay in its 
riches. The catalogue of the writer’s wants; the 
description, short and passing, of the field of 
Waterloo; the Prussian money; the English 
refreshment room, and its stony luxuries; the 
sojourn in Berlin; the play of “ Faust ;” the 
steamer Prussian Eagle; the writer’s early rage 
for travel; the national characteristics of custom 
houses and their officials; and the arrival at 
Cronstadt, are all sketched with a firm, sure, and 
fanciful band. The characters that pass before 
us—formed, of course, by imagination upon a 
basis of fact—have the sharp outline and humorous 
filling in that show the inventive as well as the 
descriptive faculty. The young German travelling 
lady, the Queen’s messenger, the maestro, the 
French gentleman who wasa fool, thecrowd of pass- 
port people, the Berlin Jew, and Petersen, amongst 
the minor characters, all stand boldly forward, 
and fill their places harmoniously in the crowded 
canvas. Captain Smith, or Schmidt, Miss Wapps, 
the Russian travelling gentleman, and Hard 
Shellovitch, are more elaborate and defined por- 
traitures, covering a wide range of comedy; 
while Captain Stiffens, the comic French buffoon 
traveller, and the French actress, are all drawn 
with broad and faithful touches. 

To those who wish to leave the glitter and 
amusement of fanciful description and character 
writing, there are several chapters that will bear 
acareful reading and much reflection. Mr. Sala, 
we believe, went to Russia without any theories 
or strong political feelings ; and what he records 
is, without prejudice, what he saw. In the recent 
letters from India by Mr. Russell we have had an 
instance of what an honest, earnest, faithful 
descriptive writer may do in proving the wisdom 
and justice of certain abstract opinions about 
India held by those who are of the Mill and 
Bentham way of thinking. Without going to 
the extremes of anti-Russian agitators, and even 
taking Mr. Sala’s record of his observations 
with some degree of caution and sifting, we may 
be sure that a vast amount ofebad and dishonest 
government exists, which must one day or 
another—perhaps before long—end in a fearful 
collapse, unless the wisdom of a more moderate 
Emperor than the last should prevent it by 
gradual reforms. 

Mr. Sala’s pictures of the Ischvostchik, the 
Droschky-driver, and Ivan Ivanovitch, the 
moujik, are forcible, and no doubt just, and in 
keeping with the serious and painful interest of 
the subjects. “The Czar’s Highway” is a chapter 
of sensible discourse upon roads and road-making ; 
and “The Russian Village,” “A Country House,” 
“The Black People,” and “The Great Russian 
Boguey” (the police), are the most uniformly 
solid parts of the book. The picture of the 
“ Country House” with the drunken man is one of 
the most quietly graphic descriptions in the 
journey. To those who seek for lighter food, we 
may recommend the account of “ Heyde’s,” a St. 
Petersburgh hotel, its kitchen, “My Bed and 
Board,” and “I begin to see Life.” They are 
somewhat out of order in their places in the book, 
and one chapter, wholly upon children’s shoes, 
has the mysterious title of “Merchants and 
Moneychangers.” However, these things are of 
little consequence, and will not interfere with 
the reader’s enjoyment if he be a reader, and 
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not a bigotel literary fetish worshipper. To 
those who seek for pathos, there is the s‘ory of 
poor Josephine; an] in “ Music and the Drama,” 
the account of the mutilations of demccratic 
operas, and the operatic white horse, show no 
diminution of humour and spirit, as the narrative 
draws to a close. 

When the ever-restless encroaching waters of 
the Neva have sapped the foundations of the 
splendid city of St. Petersburg to utter rotten- 
ness, and its towers sink into the inevitable gulf, 
like the jewelled palaces of Benares—or when 
that other political ocean of wrong and suffering 
shall overflow its bounds, as in the fullness of 
time and God’s holy certainty it will—then, with- 
out doubt, this little book will be even more 
welcomed than it is now, as a faithful and vivid 
record of things and places that have passed 
away, when more pretentious volumes will be 
buried and forgotten. 








Framleigh Hall: a Novel. 

Blackett. 

The object of the author—or, as we suspect, 
authoress—of Framleigh Hall is to prove that 
there are two kinds of courage; the one entirely 
animal, and always to be found in coarse, strong 
natures; the other, moral as well as physical, and 
only to be found in organisations more sensitive 
than the other. This is a very old theorem, and 
has been handled more frequently than we well 
can count; yet it is so well, and, with certain 
exceptions, so pleasantly illustrated by the writer 
of this work, that we are not disposed to take 
any objection on that account. The one great 
defect in the work, in our opinion, is that the 
writer rather overstrains the point by over- 
refining the character of the hero. Maurice 
Delamere is such a very good boy, and such a 
very delicate and sensitive man, that the impres- 
sion which he will leave upon the great majority 
of the readers will probably be precisely identical 
with that which his own aunt Lu:y expressed 
when she said: “ Oh, Maurice, what a daughter 
you would have made!” The consequence is, 
that, although his character is eventually vindi- 
cated from rank cowardice, he appears to us little 
better than a very weak, unstable, and undignified 
character—a character which is to be petted 
rather than loved, and never to be respected—a 
character which it were a blasphemy to call femi- 
nine, because there are weaknesses which are 
even beautiful in woman, but which in man 
become absolutely disgusting. 

Sir Arthur Delamere, of Framleigh, is a 
“baron of high degree,” blest with a large rent- 
roll, a pedigree, a great deal of pride, a submissive 
wife, two sons, and a sister-in-law. The eldest 
son, Hugh, is a rough, good natured, and somewhat 
stupid lad; shy with his parents, fond of field 
sports, and as compassionate with the delicate 
Maurice as if he were a girl. In drawing this 
character, the writer of Framleigh Hall has, in 
our apprehension, displayed very great discrimi- 
nation; for nothing could have been easier than to 
have depicted poor Hugh after the common lay 
figure of the romantic elder brother,—proud, 
grasping, and oppressive to the cadet. The re- 
sult, however, is perhaps not precisely what was 
intended ; for even the commonplace good-nature 
of the simple fellow comes out in refreshing con- 
trast with the morbid delicacy of the unfortunate 
Maurice. 

To resume the thread of the narrative. Mau- 
rice, bred at home, is continually getting into 
trouble with his father, and is as constantly shel- 
tered by his mother. He is his mother’s darling, 
and tlie constitutional timidity under which he 
labours is naturally not bettered under this affec- 
tionate but injudicious influence. It is deter- 
mined to send him to school, and after a short 
probation at a private school he goes to Eton. 
Here he meets with his great enemy in the shape 
of one Mortimer Grenville, a brave, handsome, 
clever, cruel, and unscrupulous youth, whose 
natural antipathy against such a Miss Molly as 
Maurice has been considerably strengthened by a 
scene which took place between them during a 
holiday visit which Grenville paid to Framleigh. 
The persecutions which Maurice undergoes at 
the hands of this polished young tyrant are / 
minutely detailed through many chapters, until 
a climax to his tortures is put by an outrage so 
gross and flagrant, that Mortimer Grenville is dis- 
gracefully expelled from Eton, and parts with his 
young victim, hating him, as it is expressed, 
“with a vehemence which seldom belongs either 
to the love or the hatred of our languid conven- 
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Some years pass over, and both Grenville and 
Maurice are in the army. This, it may well be 
believed, was not the profession which the latter 
would have preferred ; but Sir Arthur, deter- 
mined, if possible, to conquer nature, had insisted, 
and, despite the tears and entreaties of his mother, 
Maurice had become a soldier. The details of 
his soldier life are not brought upon the stage; 
but we find him, after the Peninsular war, once 
more restored to the quiet of Framleigh, with a 
reputation for brave conduct at Salamanca, but 
in avery uneasy frame of mind and behaving 
altogether in a manner very unlike a hero. 

To describe the troubles and mental tortures to 
which the unhappy youth subjects himself occu- 
pies the bulk of the work. He lives at home a 
life composed of illness and inaction, refuses to 
return to active service, and is, as in the days of 
his boyhood, his father’s plague and his mother’s 
pet. After a time, however, he is persuaded 
to go to London, and there he can do no 
better than fall in love with Eugenia 
Churchill, a handsome, high-spirited girl, who 
proves to be the cousin and betrothed of his old 
enemy, Mortimer Grenville. Maurice is, of 
course, not aware of this fact until not only is he 
over head and ears in love with Eugenia, but 
Eugenia is in exactly the same position with 
regard to himself. When Grenville discovers 
what has taken place, his rage is of course 
boundless. Here is a terrible retribution for all 
his tyranny at Eton. He storms and raves, 
insults Maurice, and does everything in his 
power to provoke him to fight. Butno! Maurice 
has promised Eugenia that he will not fight; and, 
although he swallows the horrid insults of Gren- 
ville “with terrible inward struggles,” he most 
faithfully keeps his word. Eugenia runs away, 
and takes refuge at Framleigh. Grenville pur- 
sues, and in a stormy interview with his rival 
breaks a blood-vessel, and has to be taken up to 
bed. At this juncture, Maurice is seized with 
some inward qualms, and astonishes his father 
and mother, Eugenia, the blunt Hugh, and the 
Reverend Mr. Hayes, the rector of the parish, 
with a confession that the great matter which has 
been troubling his mind was a momentary attack of 
panic as he was leading his company to the breach 
at Badajoz. They experience some difficulty in 
convincing him that such a feeling is by no means 
uncommon with the bravest soldiers at their first 
engagement. Most opportunely Framleigh Hall 
catches fire, and affords Maurice an opportu- 
nity for establishing his reputation for courage 
upon sure grounds by saving Grenville from the 
flames at the risk of his own life and the expense 
of a pair of blistered feet. The end of the matter 
naturally is, that Grenville dies at peace with all 
the world; whilst Maurice weds Eugenia, and 
lives thenceforth a life untroubled by any qualms 
of conscience. 

Such is Fvamleigh Hall, an interesting and well 
told tale. If it fail to prove all that its writer in- 
tended, it cannot but obtain the amount of praise 
and popularity which it really merits. 








The “ Religious Difficulty” in National Education. 
By Bengamin Temprar, Master of the Model 
Secular School, Manchester. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 

The Baptism of Letters; or, the Alphabet before the 
Bible: a Pulpit Oration. By Peter Hatety 
Wanpre-t, Minister of the Gospel. London: 
Chapman. 

WE approve, to a limited extent, of the views ad- 

vocated by the authors of both these pamphlets, 

upon grounds which have frequently been 
stated in these columns. Mr. Templar speaks 
from considerable personal experience, and sup- 
ports some of his opinions by the evidence of Mr. 

Horace Mann and Mr. Brookfield, two competent 

authorities. Mr. Brookfield, however, we are 

sure, would not go the length advocated by Mr. 

Templar, of banishing Bible reading altogether 

from our schools. There is a considerable diffe- 

rence between taking the Bible as a common 
school-book, to be read through—or at least con- 
siderable portions of it—and making it the 
basis of the religious and moral instruction of 
children. The “Master of the Model Secular 
School” contends that the authority of the 
teacher is quite sufficient, or ought to be quite 
sufficient, for his pupils, to induce them to re- 
ceive his moral lessons. But we doubt very 
much whether these would not come to them 
much more strongly recommended, especially to 
the older pupils, when conveyed in the very lan- 
guage of Holy Writ. Boys, even of twelve years 
of age, object to the mere ipse dixit of their 
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teacher. And what teacher, we venture to ask 
could arrogate to himself a power of conveying 
instruction in the several moral duties at all 
comparable with the authoritative, but at the 
same time simple, language of the Sermon on the 
Mount? Again, too, what better precepts for our 
conduct in life can be found anywhere than in the 
books of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs? What nobler 
exhortations to a reliance on a supreme though 
unseen Providence, than in the Book of Psalms? 
Mr. Templar is indignant that any one should 
think of a secular school, so called, as a place in 
which the name of God is never heard, and he 
claims for such institutions all the attributes 
which Lord John Russell thinks should be com- 
bined in any system of national education. The 
sort of training which Lord John Russell speaks 
of is that which shall be “favourable to the good 
order of society,” which shall fit children for the 
“yight performance of their duties,” “ be of use to 
them here,” and “tend to their welfare hereafter,” 
We willingly accept these conditions; and it is 
because we accept them in full faith, and heartily 
approving of them, that we would not con- 
sent to banish Bible reading from our schools, 
as Mr. Templar suggests we ought to do. To 
take even a low ground—that of history being 
philosophy teaching by example—we see no 
reason why we should banish the history of the 
Jews from our schools, at the same time that we 
insist upon knowing something about the history 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and indeed of 
all other history, in order to rightly estimate our 
own, and the rank which we ourselves occupy 
among the nations of the earth. And, as this is 
not the time in which any one would underrate 
the importance of going to original sources for a 
knowledge of history, we know of no reason why 
the history of the Jews should not be learned, 
even in a purely secular school, from the Bible 
itself. Closely interwoven with the study of his- 
tory is, of course, the biography of the great men 
whose actions have tended to illustrate its several 
epochs : in which respect, who will say that the 
lives of the patriarchs, and especially of Joseph, 
of Moses and Joshua, David and Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Peter and Paul—not to mention our 
Saviour himself—are not replete with lessons of 
the highest morality? If we understand Mr. 
Templar rightly, he would ignore all such 
teaching, leaving it to be administered in Sunday 
schools. For our part, however, we are inclined 
to think that our poor children are overtasked 
with religious instruction on the Sunday, and that 
it would be far better to instil it gently into their 
minds on week days. By such religious teaching, 
however, we by no means imply disputed ques- 
tions of doctrine, which we would banish alto- 
gether from the school course; leaving it to the 
parents to choose for themselves in what parti- 
cular creed their children should be brought up. 
Mr. Waddell’s pamphlet advocates pretty 
nearly the same views as Mr. Templar’s 
with reference to the propriety of banishing the 
Bible from our schools. He compares the 
schoolmaster with John the Baptist, and pro- 
fesses to think very highly of his office ; but, 
confining it, as he does, to the dull routine of 
teaching children to read, write, and cipher, we 
cannot see how the comparison holds good, or 
that the schoolmaster ought to feel at all obliged 
to him. He concludes a long and angry diatribe 
against every kind of religious instruction in 
schools with the following unmeaning and almost 
blasphemous words :—“Even so, Lord Jesus, 
screened as yet behind the missing alphabet, and 
buried in the Bible, come quickly !_ Amen.” 








The Unity of Medicine: its Corruptions and Divi- 
sions, as by Law established in England and 
Wales, with their Causes, Effects, and Remedy. 
By a Fettow of the Royat Cotiece of Sur- 
GEoNs. London: Balliére. : 

For nearly twenty years endeavours have been 

made to put an end to the anarchy that prevails 

in the medical profession, but all have failed, the 

“ vested interests,” as usual, proving too powerful 

for the reformers. Another well-meant scheme 

is now passing through Parliament under the 
auspices of Mr. Cowper, and with some promise 
of a successful issue; but with past experiences 
in memory, it would be unsafe to prophesy the 
fate of the present measure, however prosperous 
it may appear at this moment. The foes that 
have slain its predecessors may be only waiting 
their opportunity to strangle this scheme also. 
Yet, considered apart from special circum- 
stances, nothing would seem more easy than to 
construct a scheme for the organisation of the 
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rofession of medicine. An examination into 
proficiency previous to permission given to prac- 
tise it is the foundation. Then the qualified 
practitioners should be incorporated as a faculty 
of medicine, leaving to each member of it to 
choose what branch of practice he pleases. ‘The 
knowledge necessary for what is called the 
« general practitioner” is the least that can be 
required for those who afterwards choose to 
devote themselves to any branch of medicine, as 
hysicians, surgeons, dentists, oculists, &c. The 
corporation should embrace them all, and open 
the door of admission to all who prove their 
qualification in the possession of a certain amount 
of knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and phar- 
macy. At this point, too, the jurisdiction should 
end. ‘The corporation should be empowered 
and required to prosecute all who practise 
without having proved themselves to be qua- 
lified, and it should have some limited juris- 
diction over unworthy members, but only 
over the moral character, not over their 
medical practice. The members should be free 
to adopt any system they please, however unor- 
thodox, if for no other reason because medicine is 
ascience of extreme uncertainty, of which, as 
yet, scarcely the elements are known, and there- 
fore of which it is impossible to pronounce any 
theory to be positively false. When the wisest 
physician cannot tell us the modus operandi of any 
medicine he prescribes, it is absurd to affirm of 
any system that it is certainly true or false. 

It is a problem we will not attempt to solve 
‘whether it is desirable that any subdivisions of 
the great faculty of medicine should be recog- 
nised by the corporation—that is to say, if besides 
the examination that ascertains the fitness of the 
candidate to be a general practitioner, there 
should be a further special examination into his 
competency for any special branch of practice, 
such as surgery, dentistry, &c. Probably it 
would be desirable to establish a further exami- 
nation of this kind, with a special diploma en- 
abling the holder to announce himself as being 
thus certificated. 

This seems so simple and obvious that the 
marvel is why it has not been done long ago. 
But there are vested interests in the existing 
system which are loath to die, and so they fight 
against every proposal for change with all the 
desperation of a struggle for existence. Three 
corporate bodies are associated with the profes- 
sion as it is, and though each of them is willing 
to promote any change that would transfer the 
powers of the other two to itself—each is vehe- 
mently hostile to being absorbed by either of the 
others. Hence every scheme finds two powerful 

opponents to one supporter, and will continue to 
do so, until the Government seriously takes up 
the question, and by the weight of its influence 
turns the scale against the objectors. Then may 
a real measure of reform be looked for—but not 
till then. Unluckily it will be a thankless task for 
any Government, for it is sure to bring down 
upon itself the inveterate hostility of the two 
bodies against whom it must side, while the body 
it aids will be passive and the public indifferent. 

The author of the very able essay before us 
treats the entire of this great subject historically, 
politically, and socially, as affecting the interests 
alike of the profession and of the public. He 
shows how, in the earliest times, the office of 





on a subject upon which they are now legislating 
with, we fear, very imperfect knowledge. They 
will not find it dull or tedious. On the con- 
trary, it is extremely amusing, and will plea- 
santly employ two or three leisure hours. They 
will learn more from it than from many more pon- 
derous and prosy volumes, which too often throw 
darkness rather than light upon the topics they 
treat. 








English Surnames, and their place in the Teutonic 
Family. By Rosert Ferevuson. London: 
Routledge and Co. 

Ir we were disposed to be severely critical upon 
this book, we should call it a volume of philolo- 
gical hypotheses, compiled by a gentleman whose 
home is in the north, whose sympathies are with 
the northern people, whose studies have been 
deep only in the northern languages, manners, 
and history, and whose tendency in the wide and 








fanciful field of the etymology of proper names is 
to wrench everything from Teutonic roots. But 
the book is something more. It is one of those 
works produced without regard to its marketable 
character, by a gentleman of leisure and enthu- 
siasm, and which, while it contains much that is 
purely visionary and worse than useless, is at 
the same time a valuable contribution to the 
history of our language. 

The ground that Mr. Ferguson takes up has 
been already occupied to some extent by others: 
among the rest by Mr. J. M. Kemble, in his 
“Names, Surnames, and Nicknames of the Anglo- 
Saxons;” by Mr. Lower in his “ Essay on Family 
Nomenclature ;” and by Mr. Arthur, an Ameri- 
can, in a work lately published on the same 
subject. 

Mr. Lower has relied chiefly upon archeology 
and genealogy in his investigations, and Mr. 
Arthur does not add much to the claims of our 
Teutonic godfathers; therefore Mr. Ferguson, 
by taking up philological ground, supplies the 
deficiencies of his predecessors, and something 
more. His book is carefully and systematically 
divided into names signifying man and woman; 
names derived from, or connected with, Teutonic 
mythology ; names derived from, or connected 
with, hero-worship; names taken from animals; 
names taken from trees, plants, and metals; 
names taken from war, arms, and warlike occu- 
pations; names expressive of peace, friendship, 
and affection; names derived from relationship; 
names derived from nationality; names derived 


names. 





physician included surgery; how the first com- 
petition began in the middle ages, when the 
priest became the physician and made science a 
tributary to priestcraft. Then came the com- 
pulsory division of medicine in the assignment of 
chirurgics to the barber-surgeon. The author 
traces next the progress of the modern physician, 
the commencement of legislation, the first steps to 
unity of the profession, but which were after- 
wards frustrated by the successful endeavour of 
the physicians to throw off surgery. The history 
of the apothecary is traced from the earliest times 
down tothe strange coupling of duties which 
came at last to be exacted from that anomalous 
personage “the general practitioner,” who is 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary combined. 
The author describes the effects of these divisions, 
and proposes as a remedy the restoration of the 
ancient unity of the profession of medicine and sur- 
gery as distinct from pharmacy. 

Great learning and research are displayed in 
this valuable contribution to the controversy now 
proceeding, and we recommend its perusal by all 
interested in the question at issue. 

To members of Parliament we especially re- 
commend the reading of this volume. It will 
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flock, and especially in this season of the year, to 


those delightful ‘* gardens in the sea,” is very large, 
and the possession of such a well-compiled manual as 
this must materially enhance the pleasures of the 
trip. We should not, indeed, be surprised to find 
that a perusal of this volume had another effect, 
namely, that of inoculating those who have not 
already paid them a visit with an unconquerable 
desire to do so. It has often surprised us that, with 
Jersey and Guernsey within such convenient distance, 
and with means of communcation so frequent, easy, 
and inexpensive, the number of visitors, great as it is, 
is not considerably greater. Blest with a most genial 
climate, a highly-cultivated soil, the richest and 
most astonishing variety of scenery—such as the 
sylvan seclusion of St. Peter's Valley, the beautiful 
coast scenery of St. Brelades and Boulay Bays, and the 
wild grandeur of the Corbiére rocks,—scenery which, 
though studied and illustrated by the native artist 
Le Capelain, has been too much neglected by our 
own artists,—all these combine to make Jersey a 
delightful little Paradise in the ocean. Add to these 
the archeological relics with which the island 
abounds, the interest excited by the quaint manners 
and primitive customs of the people, the strangeness 
of the language (which the Jersey people assert to 
be pure Norman French), the excellent deep sea 
fishing that may be obtained, and last, but by no 
means least, the cheapness of living, and especially 
of the luxuries of life,—and what more desirable 
place for spending a holiday can be imagined? 
We know less of Guernsey than of Jersey; but 
we believe that, if less richly cultivated, it is 
not without manifold attractions to the visitor. 
Most people, in talking about the Channel Islands, 
understand that term to mean nothing more than 
Jersey and Guernsey; and although there are some 
few who know something about Alderney and Sark 
(the former of which has, indeed, asserted its inde- 
pendent existence by some very portentous figures in 
the annual estimates), there are not many who have 
so much as heard of Herm, Lihou, Jethou, Burhou, 
Brechou, Little Sark, and the other rocks and rocklets 
which make up the complement of that group which, 
though it belongs to the English Crown—and long 
may it do so!—lies in the Bay of Mont St. Michel, 
on the coast of Normandy. Jersey and Guernsey are 
of course the largest of the group—the former con- 
taining a superficies of 40,000 acres, and a population 
of upwards of 57,000; and the latter a superficies 





from physical characteristics; names derived 
from mental and moral qualities; names derived 
from office and occupation; names from the 
sea, and the sea-life; with old Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Scandinavian names, and local sur- 


The most interesting points of the book to the 
unlearned or general reader, and the points most 
satisfactorily proven, are the great antiquity— 
even dignity—of common, despised, and slangy 
names, and the inflated imposture of more aristo- 
cratic titles. When we find that “ Hannibal” and 
« Rum” have the same meaning; that “Canute” is 
properly “ Knut” or “Nutt” (a tumour on the 
side of the head), the diminutive of which is the 
farcical name of “Nutkins;” that the provincial 
pronunciation of “mear” for “mare” is the cor- 
rect one; that “Bill” is not a reduction of “ Wil- 
liam,” but a Scandinavian goddess; that “ Villi- 
kins” is the same as “Veal,” that “ Bacchus’ 
“kinchin” is 
Anglo-Saxon for “royal offspring;” that “ kiss” 
that “ledger’ 
means “a warlike king;” that “bug” is a 
name of reverence; that “Thurtell” is the 
same as “ Dobell,” and that both are doves—we 
ought to be less proud of high-sounding names, 
less contemptuous to lowly ones. If men are 
disposed to stand upon their family antiquity, 
and nothing else, let them come forward and 
submit to a philological analysis, and not com- 
plain if the process ends by placing Whitechapel 


» | believe, much nearer 5000. 


The publication of this book, which is an inge- 
nious essay upon the London Directory, is to prove 
that for the greater number of our English sur- 
names we are indebted to Angles, Saxons, Jutes, to 
and Frisians—vld Saxons—rather than to Anglo- A Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales. 


The Channel Islands: a Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, 
Sark, §c. (London: Stanford.)—There is no need 
toinstituteany comparison between this and any other 
similar book, because there is not in existence, so far 
as we know, any guide-book of the Channel Islands 

Its utility 
is undoubted, because the number of visitors who 


of 15,560 acres, and a _ population of about 
30,000. Sark is three miles and a half in length by 
one and a half in breadth, and its population is about 
700. It contains silver and lead mines, which have 
been abandoned. Herm is a little island about a mile 
and a half at its greatest length, and little more than 
half a mile at its*greatest breadth. Its population 
is not more than thirty, though at one time, when the 
quarries were worked, it nearly reached 200. Jethou 
is well described as “ a singular molehill of anislet.’’ 
It is only half a mile in circumference, but can boast 
of one excellent house. Alderney, which we have 
reserved as the last of the inhabited islands, is small 
in size, but, from the enormous defensive works 
which have been lately constructed there by our 
Government, has now become the most important. It 
is satisfactory to know, now that the mind of the 
country is agitated about the tremendous works 
which have lately been completed at Cher- 
bourg, that upon this little island, closelv 
watching and within ten miles of the French 
coast, works are being perfected scarcely less 
powerful than those which have caused so much 
anxiety. Upon the new harbour alone more than a 
million of money has already been expended, and as 
much more will probably be spent before it is all com- 
pleted. The forts around it and upon the breakwater 
have also cost vast sums of money. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was upwards of 3000; but it is now, we 
The volume is furnished 
with an excellent map of the Islands. 

Stanford's Paris Guide (London: Stanford).—This 
, | is better than Galignani’s well-known guide, because 
itis handier and cheaper, without sacrificing any- 
thing that can be of use to the traveller. In some 
respects it even contains more, as, for example, in 
the very full directions for obtaining a passport—a 
subject which Mr. Stanford very well understands, as 
many a grateful traveller has cause to remember. 
The list of hotels and boarding-houses is also more 
complete than in any other guide-book to Paris with 
which we are acquainted, and the general directions 
indicate an amount of savoir vivre not common in the 
authors of such works. This handy little volume is 
furnished with three very uveful maps—one of 
Paris itself, another of the environs, and the third 
of the routes between London and Paris. They 
are extremely well executed, and as complete as 
possible 





By Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. (London: Stanford.) 
All that the visitor to these splendid fanes, which 
stand like glorious monuments to the piety of our 
forefathers, can desire, whether in the way of histori- 
cal, architectural, or traditional lore, is here com- 
pressed with equal ingenuity and industry within 
the hundred and fifty pages of a small duodecimo 
volume, Thirty cathedrals are here described ; and all 
that one needs to know, whether the name of the 
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builder, the height of the spire, or the list of monu- 
ments, is faithfully recorded. 

A Guide to British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 
By Joun Dower, F.R.G.S. (London: W. H. Angel.) 
—This capital little guide to “the new British 
gold fields” which have been discovered in our pos- 
sessions on the shores of the Pacific is carefully com- 
piled, and is accompanied by a well-executed coloured 
map. 

Disa of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. Collected by J. Todhunter, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co.)—This neat little class 
book is intended to supply a want long felt for a 
collection of examples in illustration of analytical 
geometry of three dimensions. Mr. Todhunter states 
that these examples have been principally obtained 
from university and college examination papers, 
but that many of them are original. The results of 
the examples are given at the end of the book, toge- 
ther with hints for the solution of some of them. 
Mr. Todhunter's reputation as one of the soundest 
mathematicians of the day must recommend this 
manual to the consideration of all mathematical 
tutors. ; 

Common Sense; or, Humbug Attacked in Arts, 
Science, and Literature: a Poem. By Mr. Joun 
Butt, jun. (London: Mounteastle.)—There is a 
good sprinkling of common sense mixed with a great 
deal of pessimism in this collection of couplets—we 
cannot call them poetry. The divine afflatus has 
certainly not descended to John from that illustrious 
ancestor who was inspired with the composition of 
“God save the King.” We entirely coincide with 
many of the views put forward in this volume; but 
we are sure that the author would have urged them 
more forcibly if he had not confined himself in a 
metrical strait-waistcoat. The following will give a 
good idea of what a didactic affair it is: 

The nation should award her grateful thanks 

To Messrs, Vernon, Rogers, and Sheepshanks ; 
Of Turner’s public offering not intrude 
Here—silence best would speak our gratitude ; 
The calm request with Sheepshanks’ benefaction, 
Appears not to have met with satisfaction ; 

His gift on Sunday ’s still shut from our view— 
“England feels hard the influence of the pew.” 


Katherine Ashton. By the Author of “Amy Her- 
bert.” New edition. (London: Longmans.) Messrs. 
Longman have done well in adding a reprint of this 
admirable novel to their popular edition of the works 
of the authoress of “* Amy Herbert.” When ‘ Mar- 
garet Perceval” and “ Laneton Parsonage” have 
been added to the collection, it will be complete. 

Deerbrook: a Novel. By Harrtet Martineau. 
New Edition. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
—_— welcome reprint of a very deservedly popular 
novel. 

Pictures of the Traffic; consisting of Remarks on 
Public-House Signs. By Jasez Inwarps (London: 
William Horsell)—is, in fact, a temperance lecture, in 
which the lecturer endeavours to point a moral from 
the signs used in public-houses. 

A Catechism for Bands of Hope. By Janez In- 
warps (London: W. Horsell)—is a temperance 
catechism. A part of the reasoning used in this 
catechism is scarcely logical. Barley, it is said, was 
not “sent for the purpose of being made into beer ;” 
and the proof of this is, that malt is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Bible. The argument of the turnkey, 
in “Jonathan Wild,” that he preferred punch, 
‘because it is not spoken against in Scripture,” 
seems much more logical. 

A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Tattershall, of Liverpool. 
By A Srupenr (London: W. Horsell)—is an 
earnest and ably written appeal agaiist the preva- 
lence of men-midwives, and the fast-increasing use of 
the speculum. To husbands and heads of fami- 
lies this pamphlet possesses features of special in- 
terest. 

A Versified Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
J. M. and W. H. Composed as a duet, and harmo- 
nised for four voices; with an accompaniment for 
the organ or pianoforte, by GreorGE FREDERICK 
Harris; and adorned with divers ornaments, by 
R. T. (Entered at Stationers’ Hall. Not pub- 
lished.)—Whoever may be J. M. and W. H., they 
need not blush to own their names as the authors of 
this paraphrase, which is the very best we have ever 
seen in any language. Let the reader judge: 

Our Heavenly Father, hear our prayer; 

Thy name be hallowed everywhere ; 

Thy kingdom come; Thy perfect will 

In earth, as heaven, let all fulfil: 

Give this day’s bread that we may live; 

Forgive our sins as we forgive: 

Help us temptation to withstand, 

From evil shield us by thy hand: 

Now and for ever unto Thee, 

The kingdom, power and glory be. 
Amen. 


In this, as it appears to us, there is nothing wanting 
and nothing redundant; and as a musical friend in- 


forms us that the music is worthy of the words, we | 


trust that the authors will be induced to publish. 
The Art Journal, containing the selections from 
the Royal Collection, gives a fine engraving of Hors- 
ley’s beautiful picture “Il Penseroso” and another 
of “The Storm,” by Van der Velde; three boldly- 
cut wood engravings by the Nicholls’s—‘ Cupid in a 
Shell,” “ Ulysses and the Syrens,” and “ The Combat; 


‘Woman pleading for the Vanquished,” by Etty ; and 
a capital lithograph of G. G. Adams’s statue of Gene- 
ral Napier which adorns Trafalgar Square. From 
among the varied and interesting contents of the 
Journal we may honourably distinguish a highly-in- 
teresting paper on the practice of colouring statues, 
by John Bell; an essay on William Etty and his 
works; articles on the Wellington Monument and the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the continuation of 
“The Book of The Thames,” by the editor and his ac- 
complished wife. Mr. Robert Hunt, the chemist, 
contributes an interesting paper on the new discovery 
that green papers are poisonous when the basis of the 
colouring matter is (as it generally is) arsenic. The 
result of Mr. Hunt’s summing up of the evidence is 
that, although the green arsenite of copper will not 
escape by volatilisation or solution, it is very liable to 
be removed in a state of fine power; which, floating 
in the air, may exert a most injurious influence on 
the animal economy. 

The Photographic Art Journal. (London: William 
Lay.)—We have not before had an opportunity of 
examining this new periodical, but now three of its 
numbers lie before us. They contain articles of tech- 
nical interest, largely interspersed with compositions 
of a more genial nature both in prose and in poetry. 
The June number gives a photographic portrait of 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, the novelist, and a view of 
the churchyard of Stoke Poges, the scene of Gray’s 
“Elegy.” The July number has a portrait of the 
Rey. R. C. Trench, Dean of Westminster, and stereo- 
scopic views of Stoke Poges Churchyard and the new 
Suspension Bridge at Chelsea. The number for the 
current month has a portrait of Madame Ristori 
(accompanied by part of the article upon her which 
lately appeared in these columns, and which the con- 
ductors of the Photographic Art Journal have done us 
the honour to eulogise very warmly), and a view of 
Andover Castle. There is a tone about the photo- 
graphs which leads us to suspect that they have been 
printed by artificial light; but when we remember 
the price charged for the magazine, we can only mar- 
vel at the relative excellence which they possess. 

The frish Metropolitan Magazine for August con- 
tains the fourth chapter of the “ Chronicles of an Old 
Race,” and a continuation of the excellent series of 
articles on “‘ The Romance of Art.” The two tales are 
continued, and a capital article on ‘* The Beauties and 
Blemishes of Milton.” 

The Little Philosopher ; or, the Science of Familiar 
Things. Part IV. The Animal Kingdom, By Tuomas 
Tatr, F.R.A.S. (London: Longmans.)—The fourth 
part of this familiar exposition of science for the use 
of the young contains a comprehensive survey of the 
animal kingdom, well arranged, and simply expressed. 
In compiling this excellent little work Mr. Tate is 
doing good service to the cause of education. 

Tales from Blackwood. No. V. (Edinburgh and 
London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons.)—The present 
instalment is composed of Professor Aytoun’s capital 
story, ‘‘ How I became a Yeoman,” which appeared 
in ‘ Maga” for September 1846; and Mrs. Southey’s 
story, “‘ Devereux Hall,’ from the number for Octo- 
ber 1832. 

Handy Helps. Part III. (London: W. Angel.) 
— These Handy Helps are a series of very useful and 
well-written articles on subjects of domestic, political, 
and general interest. In the part before us there is a 
paper on Bees, their Habits and Cultivation; another 
on the English in India; a third, on Help in case of 
Fire; a fourth, on Turkey and her recent Reforms; 
and a fifth, on the Mormons, their Book, Prophets, 
and Mysteries. 

A batch of very useful handbooks, published by 
Messrs. Algar and Street, the colonial publishers, 
may be safely recommended to intending emigrants. 
The following are by the Editor of the ‘ Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette :”—A Description of Tas- 
mania; A Description of South Australia; A Descrip- 
tion of New South Wales; A Description of the Colony 
of Victoria; A Description of the Province of Welling- 
ton ; A Description of the Province of Nelson; A De- 
scription of the Province of Canterbury. These hand- 
books contain the fullest information as to the popu- 
lation, land tenure, commercial and agricultural 
prospects; indeed, everything that can be required 
by a practical emigrant. Most of them contain well- 
designed maps, and the price is low enough to suit 
the slenderest purse.—New Zealand: a Handbook for 
Emigrants, is another and a smaller handbook of the 
same kind; in praise of which it may be briefly men- 
tioned that it has reached a sixth edition.—O/tawa, 
the Fature Capital of Canada, contains a description 
of that city, which is now the capital of Central Ca- 
nada, and will henceforth be the permanent seat of 
Government. The writer of this pampblet “ ventures 
to predict that fifty years will not elapse before a 
large proportion of the commerce of the vast Pacific 
with Europe will pass though the Ottawa country, 
by a railway uniting the great oceans whose bosoms 
bear upon them the mercantile navies of Europe.”— 
Ho! For the West! by Epwarp Hatt, is a hand- 
book for the traveller and the emigrant to Canada 
and the north-west of the American Union, compris- 

ing the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the 
territories of Minnesota and Kansas, with descriptions 
of climate, resources, and products, &c. This is the 
third edition. 











Edition of Shakspere, edited by Mr. Srauntoy, and 
illustrated by Gilbert and the Brothers Dalziel ; it 
contains ‘‘ Timon of Athens;”—Part IIT. of The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, by J. L. Motiry; The Boys’ 
Own Magazine, and The Englishwoman's Magazine 
(S. O. Beeton).——Nothing: a Lecture. By B. §, 
Naytor. (London: W. Horsell) isa quasi-humorous 
exercitation, delivered before the Kentish Town Lite- 
rary Association. upon the uses and misuses of the 
word “ Nothing.” 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Angel (The) over the Right Shoulder, by the Author of ‘Sunny Side,” 
fep. &vo. Is. swd. 

Aikin’s (Lucy) Holiday Stories for Young Readers, 18mo. 1s. 4d. cl. 

Archbold’s Abridzment of Cases upon the Poor Law, 1842 to 1858, 
Vol. IIT. 8vo. 21s. el. 

Austin’s Five Years of it, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Bibliotheca Classica, edited by Long and Macleane: Virgil, with 
Commentary by John Conington, M.A., Vol. I., 8vo. 12s. el. 

Bradshaw's Illustrated Guide through Paris and its Environs, 1émo, 
2s. 6d. swd. 

Butler’s Two Millions, fep. Svo. 1s. swd. 

Camplin on Diabetes and its successful Treatment, fep. 8vo, 3s. el, 

Crampton and Turner’s First English Reading Book, 18mo. 8d. cl.; in 
three parts, 3d. each. 

Dixon’s Treatise on the Law of the Farm, 12mo. 14s. el. 

Dunlap’s Vestiges of the Spirit-History of Man, royal Svo. 21s, cl. 

Edinburgh: a Complete View of the City and Environs, sq. 5s. col, 

Edwards’s Eton Latin Grammar, 2th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Edwards’s Personal Adyentures during the Indian Rebeilion, 2nd edit, 
er. 8vo, 6s. el. 

Fullom’s Marvels of Science and their Testimony, Uth edit. fep. 8vo. 25, 

Gatty’s (Mrs ) Parables from Nature, new edit. 16mo. 2s. cl. 

Geldart’s Truth is Everything, 3rd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Goadby’s Text-RBook of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, 8vo. 12s, cl. 

Hall's Week at Killarney, new edit. 4to. 8s. cl. 

Handy (A) Guide to Safe I by Gresh Omopium, fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Laurence’s Diagnosis of Surgieal Cancer, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. bds, 

Life (The) of Sister Rosalie, by the Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,” &¢., 
i8mo. Is. cl. 

Light (A) for the Line, by the author of “ English Hearts and English 

ands,” 1&mo. 6d. cl. 

Manual (The) of Heraldry, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Marshall's Collection of Anthems used in the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches of England and Ireland, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Midnight Scenes and Social Photographs, by Shadow, cr. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


ds. 

Montez (Lola), Autobiography and Lectures. fep. 8vo. 1s. bds, 

Nicholson's Lights and Shades of Ireland, I2mo. 2s, 

Nothing to Wear, 12mo. 3d. swd. 

Parley’s Forget-me-not for the Young, edited by Goodrich, square, 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Pemberton’s Science of Mind-Formation, fep. 8vo. Is. swd. 

Penny Cyclopedia, New Supplement, imp. 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Polson’s Law and Lawyers. cheap edit. fep. 8vo. 1s. bis. 

Railway Library—Rafier's The Rifleman, new ed. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bis, 

Run-and-Read Library—Mr. Crindell’s English Governess, fep. 8vo, 
ls. 6d. bds, 

Russell's Alfred Barton, the Absent Man, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Sedgwick on the Measure of Damages, 3rd revised edit, 8vo. 31s. 6d, cl. 
New York. 

Sewell’s Thoughts on the Relations of Man to the External World, fep. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 





vO. de. » Cl. 
Slick’s (Sam) Life in a Steamer, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Smith’s Brambletye House. cheap edit. fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Smith’s Companion to the Regattas, 18mo. 3d. swd. 
Thompson and Gibbs’s Universal Decorator, Vol. I. 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Tough Yarns, to please all Hands, by the Old Sailor, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Vidal's (Mrs.) Home Tales, 18mo.3s. cl. 
Woolrych’s The Game Laws, with Notices of Decisions, &c., 12mo, 
7s. 6d, el. 








Tue Honest Poor.—Follow the kerb-stone from 
the County Fire Office to St. Martin’s-lane. See the 
itinerant venders of catch-’em-alive-o’s, of cheap 
toys, of quires of writing-paper, sealing-wax and 
envelopes, all for the small charge of one penny; see 
the industrisls who have walking-sticks, umbrellas, 
gutta-percha whips, aerated balls, locomotive engines 
and statuettes of Napoleon in glass phials, that make 
us wonder, as with flies in amber, how ever they, the 
engines and statuett-s, got there; the women who 
have bouquets to dispose of—how many times have 
they been refreshed beneath the pump, this droughty 
day? the boys and girls in looped and windowed 
raggedness striving to sell fruit, flowers, almanacks, 
pencils, fusees—anything to keep the wolf from the 
door. He is always at the door, that wolf, always at 
that desolate, yawning portal, and his name is Famine. 
The worst of the brute is that he comes not alone— 
that he has a friend, a brother wolf with him, who 
hankers round the corner, and is always ready to 
pop in at the door at the slightest suspicion of a sum- 
mons. This wolf is a full-paunched rogue, and 
liberal, too, of succulent, but poisoned food to his 
friends. This is the thief wolf, the gallows wolf, 
the Calcraft wolf, Lupus carnifex. He keeps up an 
incessant whining baying, which, being interpreted, 
means, “ Work no more. See how hard the life 
is. What's the good of working? Come and 
steal.” Look here, my lords and gentlemen—look 
here, my right honourable friends—look here, my 
noble captains—look here, your honours’ worships—- 
come out of your carriages, come out of -your clubs, 
come out of your shooting-boxes in the Highlands, 
and your petites maisons in the Regent's Park, and 
look at these faded and patched creatures. I tell you 
that they have to rise early, and go to bed late; that 
they have to work hours and hours before they can 
turn one penny. They have never been taught; they 
are seldom fed, and more seldom washed; but they 
don’t steal. I declare that it is a wonder they do not 
—that it is a marvel and a miracle they do not; but 
they remain steadfastly honest; for in the troubled 
sea of their lives Almighty Mercy has planted @ 
Pharos, or light-house. The night is pitchy black 
oft enough; the light revolves—is for a time m- 
visible, and the poor forlorn, tempest-torn man 
watches the blank horizon in all but mute despair; 
but the blessed gladdening gleam comes round again, 
as we have seen it many a time on the ocean, and, 
sighing, the honest man resolutely keeps on his dim 





We have also received Part XXVI. of Routledge’s 





course, —“ Twice Round the Clock,” in The Welcome 
Guest. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HERBOURG has returned to its normal con- 

dition; the Parisians have returned with 
tales of wonder from Normandy, where all the 
women are pretty and the men witty, nathless 
very obstinate and very over-reaching; the camp 
bedsteads have been sold by auction, and for the 
nonce we have had enough of Cherbourg. The 
academical year has been brought to a close, and 
the Lycées are now deserted. It has been a 
week of learned speech-making and prize-giving. 
The successful pupils strut along with their 
prize-books under their arms, as proud of their 
literary laurels as the Crimean hero of his 
medals, and very properly so too. Now there is 
a lull, and all lie on their oars, attending the 
fétes of the 15th (Sunday), which, from the vast 
preparations being made in the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Champs Elysées, and the Invalides, 
promise to be of a very splendid character. 
Regattas, games, dances, fireworks, and the 
theatre gratis—what can Parisians desire more? 
In literature there is no work of great interest to 
report. Hetzel has brought forth a work, cruel 
enough and amusing enough—Les Femmes jugées 
par les méchantes langues. The English novel is 
becoming highly popular in France. Hachette, 
the publisher, has had translated and given to the 
public the works of Dickens, Thackeray, and Bul- 
wer. In M. P. Lorain Dickens has found an able 
translator. The latter himself says: “The pub- 
lication of Messrs. Hachette and Lahure is 
directed by a distinguished man, who possesses 
the two languages perfectly, and who has suc- 
ceeded in the happiest manner in reproducing in 
French, with a perfect fidelity, the original text, 
giving at the same time to the translation an 
elegant and expressive form.” Leon Wailly is 
the translator of Henri Esmond, and Alfred 
Dessessarts of Martin Chuzzlewit. The journals 
announce a forthcoming translation of Bulwer’s 
“Last Days of Pompeii.” Victor Fournel has 
produced a readable book—Du réle des coups de 
baton dans les relations sociales, et en particulier 
dans [histoire littéraire. The cudgel, the stick, 
the cane, the horsewhip, in the history of lite- 
rature! It is nevertheless true. The author, 
critic, and editor, has often received his answer 
through the medium of the cudgel. M. Fournel 
relates many capital anecdotes apropos to his 
subject. Voiture, for example, fought four suc- 
cessful duels with his sword; but one enraged 
against him brought down one day a cudgel on 
his shoulders. The lion became gentle as a lamb, 
and replied like a poet to his aggressor, “Sir, the 
parties are not equal; you are tall, I am short; 
you are brave, I ama poltroon. You wish to kill 
me. Very well! Hold me for dead.” There are 
many good things which we feel tempted to steal 
from this volume; but necessity, more than 
virtue, withholds our hand. 

There is a class of writers who are unsparing 
in cinnamon, cayenne pepper, chilies and ster- 
nutories. Their cakes and ale are highly spiced; 
their comfits make the tongue tingle. Homely 
fare with the sole condiment of salt they disdain 
to place before one. They have a notion that 
the public appetite is jaded, and must be tickled. 
They aim at producing sensations and rousing 
the dormant by hellebore literature. To this 
class belongs H. Lorm, if we may judge him by 
his Erzdhlungen des Heimgekehrten (Tales of 
the returned Traveller). He crossed the Rhine, 
and appears solicitous to show that he did not 
pass it for nothing. He has carried home with 
him a bundle of fatalities, complications, and 
horrors enough to make one hold the breath, or 
to make the hair stand onend. Yet his style is 
not vulgar, and around some of his stories he 
casts a certain charm of language which blinds 
the reader as to probabilities. Some of his 
Erzahlungen are mere anecdotes dished up with 
the dainty borderings of a Parisian patisseur— 
others of them are, strictly speaking, sketches of 
travel. He is occasionally ironical and cynical, 
but his cynicism is that of the dandy of the saloon 
in varnished boots. One of his tales is to this 
effect:—A handsome young fellow, book-keeper 
to a mercantile firm in Vienna, has no higher 
Wish than to be able to take a trip to Paris, to 

come acquainted with life there in all its 
splendour and sensuousness. His own means 
afford him no prospect of being able to realise 








this wish. It happens, however, that the prin- 
cipal of the firm entrusts him with a confiden- 
tial mission toa renowned French house, which, 
he says, will detain him in Paris for perhaps a 
twelvemonth. Furnished with ample means and 
introductions, he reaches Paris in the evening 
drunk with hope, and hastens to the house of the 
banker to whom he has been recommended. It 
happens that the banker the same evening has a 
grand soirée. But, instead, as he hopes, of being 
received in the brilliant saloons, he is received in 
an ordinary business room, where he is told that 
the subject of his mission has been so far ar- 
ranged, that he must start for Vienna early on 
the following morning. This was casting cold 
water over his shoulders. The banker marks 
his disappointment, and is friendly enough to 
invite him to join his evening party. Here he 
instantly falls head and ears in love with a young 
lady of surpassing beauty, and, as time is short 
and pressing, it gives him the boldness to with- 
draw her into the recess of a window and to pour 
out his passionate confession. And she? She 
not only permits this, but instantly gives him her 
love in return. Is it possible that one could have 
greater good fortune in a couple of hours? But 
then comes another dash of cold water. She 
informs him that on the following day she is to 
be married to one against her will. This he 
must prevent. He must, for this purpose, be at 
the church at a certain time, where he should 
learn what he has to do further. At this 
moment, and before he could tell her his position, 
their conversation is interrupted. She with- 
draws, he sees her no more, and must return to 
Vienna without being able to assist his beloved. 
Some time afterwards he finds herin Paris again, 
unhappily married. When he advances towards 
her she turns from him with aversion. Ere he 
can justify himself, she sets out an invalid for 
the baths of the Pyrenees, and there dies. He 
himself since then has cast himself into the arms 
of abiding sorrow. The author labours hard to 
be considered original, and if extravagance is 
originality he has succeeded in the present in- 
stance. Another work which he has since pub- 
lished, Am Kamin (On the Road), is less pre- 
tentious in its aims, and hence is more pleasing. 
He still writes with care, but with less man- 
nerism. It is infinitely superior as a whole to 
Des Heimgekehrien. Louise Otto gives us a ro- 
mance Line Grafenkrone (“a Count’s crown”). 
It is all about the Jesuits, who by Jesuitical 
means seek to obtain possession of a consider- 
able heirship, or, at least, to divert it to a pure 
Roman Catholic family. This isa weak, flimsy 
performance, without interest, and with a hack- 
neyed object. The Jesuits must be vastly amused 
with such performances. Emil Mayer is one also 


who cannot leave the Jesuits alone. Graf 


und Priester (Count and Priests) is the title of 
his romance in three volumes. It is considerably 
better managed than the former, shows more 
knowledge of life and character, and brings more 
talent to bear in keeping up the interest of the 
story. Some of the characters are not conceived 
amiss—the Hamburg merchant, and Polish 
Countess Helen, for example. Yet the work will 
not stand the test of severe criticism. It may please 
a public greedy of spice-cake romances, and this 
is probably all that the writer intended. Novels in 
which the Jesuits are made to play a part seem 
at present to be the raye in Germany. [If this 
ever-active party is assailed by the romancer, it is 
capable of defending itgelf with the same weapon. 
As a last specimen of this species of literature, 
we notice Der Beruf (‘The Vocation)—a novel, 
wherein the action is laid in modern Switzerland, 
by an anonymous author. The story is so far 
interesting, as it introduces the reader into anew 
sphere of life and character, and does not always 
serve itself with the usual materials of the 
romance. It is written from a Jesuitical point 
of view, and regards the members of the Society 
of Jesus as the most worthy and most innocent 
of individuals, and seeks to show that they were 
altogether blameless as regards the events of 
Freiburg in 1847. The leading figure in 
the novel is a young man, who has been 
sent from the paternal roof to _ study 
medicine in Freiburg. His father is “doctor” 
in a small village, but lives on bad terms 
with his family since he has become a Ra- 


dical. He spends much money, neglects his 

business, and leaves those dependent upon him 

in poverty and misery. The mother and the 

sisters have in consequence centered all their 

hopes on the son Peter. Hence he must be made 

a doctor, and restore the shattered fortunes of 
the family. Fortune favours him. He comes to 
Freiburg, is admitted into the house of a wealthy 
merchant, gains here the esteem of the parents 
and the love of their children, namely, of the 
eldest daughter Julia, and of the younger, He- 
loise. The father and mother have no objections 
to his union with their eldest, as soon as he ob- 
tains his degree; indeed, they do their best to 
bring about a match, and on such terms that he 
should not only be able to support himself, but 
his mother and sisters likewise. Spite of all such 
favouring circumstances, nothing comes of it. 
And why? First, because from his youth up- 
wards he has had an irresistible desire to become 
an ecclesiastic, which makes him regard his love 
for Julia as a sinful desire; secondly, because he 
has immense respect for the Jesuits of Freiburg, 
who would regard his union with the daughter of 
a Radical merchant as a crime; and thirdly, be- 
cause his mother expresses her highest dis- 
trust of such a match. Instead, then, of 
wedding the Julia betrothed to him, he goes 
over to the Jesuits—experiences with them the 
dangers and pains of persecution—flees with them 
into Savoy, from thence into Italy, from thence 
to Munich—has here, as student, play-actor, 
corrector of the press, &c., all sorts of want and 
misery tocontend with—receives news from day 
to day of the wretched condition of his family, 
although his father is reformed and has become 
Conservative—and spite of all this, and although 
by a union with the merchant’s family in 
Freiburg he might put an end to all this misery, 
the thought still binds him that as a Jesuit he 
must live and die, as his only hope of salvation. 
To this wished-for goal the author brings him, 
but contrives to heal the sorrows and necessities 
of his family by giving his mother a worthy 
Catholic and Radical for a son-in-law. The 
merits of this piece are its simplicity and naiveté, 
the genuine humour which pervades it, and 
its felicitous sketches of life and character. 

We observe that a second edition has appeared 
of a work on the popular songs of Scotland—Ge- 
schichteder volkthiimlichenschottischen Liederdichiung, 
by Eduard Fiedler. The history is divided into 
twelve periods, commencing with the frag- 
mentary ballads of the olden times and the 
j ballads of the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and ends with the living poets of Scot- 
land—Fletcher, Gray, Ainslie, Gilfillan, &c. Every 
name is passed under review in this work which 
has contributed anything towards Scottish song. 
Some of the translations are extremely felicitous. 
We must leave it to our Northern friends to 
judge how far the author has succeeded with a 
well-known humorous song—“Our guidman 
came hame at e’en”—by presenting a single 
verse of it: 

Unser Alter Abends kam nach Haus, 
Nach Hans, ja, ja! 
Da fand er ein gesattelt Pferd 
Das war nicht sonst da. 
“Ha! wie kommt das Pferd hierher? 
Sag’ an, wie das geschah! 
Sag’ an, wie kommt das Pferd hierher? 
Durch mich ist es nicht da.” 
“ Pferd ?” sprach sie da ; 
“ Pferd!” sprach er, ja! 
“Du alter, blinder, dummer Kerl, 
Bist ganz stockblind, haha! 
*s ist nur ‘ne hiibsche Milehkuh, 
Meine Mutter schickt sie ja” 
“ Milchkuh ?” sprach er da; 
“ Milchkuh!” sprach sie, ja! 
** Weit bin ich geritten 
Und Vieles schon ich sah, 
Doch ‘nen Sattel auf ‘ner Milehkuh 
Noch nimmermenhr ich sah.” 

We presume merely to direct attention to one 
or two works, whose contents and merits cannot 
be discussed in our fugitive fashion—Die theis- 
tische Begriindung der Aesthetik im Gegensatze 
zu der pantheistischen (The Theistical Basis of 
ZEsthetics in opposition to the Pantheistic), a 
study, by Dr. Ludwig Eckardt, Professor of 
Esthetics in the High Schocl of Bern. Hitherto 
it has been asserted that esthetics are founded 
in pantheism; it has been asserted, on the other 
hand, that theism is the standing point exclu- 
sively. To discuss and establish this view is the 
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object of Dr. Eckardt’s work. Die Grundlagen 
der Logik: (The Fundamentals of Logic), by Dr. 
Martin Katzenberger, Professor of Philosophy in 
Bamberg, commends itself to the notice of the 
student of logic. The work has attracted consi- 
derable attention in Germany. 








THE FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


In order to make our foreign department—already 
completer than that of any other English literary 
journal—still more perfect, we propose to com- 
municate many facts, chiefly of a biographical 
kind, under the above title, which cannot pro- 
perly appear in any more formal division. ‘The 
field of foreign literature is so vast, that there is 
always enough for the gleaners, even if the 
reapers are few. We shall endeavour both to 
reap and glean; and, whether we reap or glean, 
may our readers be able to prepare from what we 
furnish nourishing food. Our aim is a humble, 
but our work may be a useful one—all the more 
useful that it does not demand from us originality 
of thought, but mainly carefulness in selection 
and compilation. 


ELIAS LONNROT. 

There are few things Jess known in England 
than the classification of European dialects. The 
study of comparative grammar is almost wholly 
neglected, though it is as much from the study 
of comparative grammar as from anything else 
that we can learn the origin of nations. During 
the last fifty years, as a sort of revolt against 
excessive centralisation, many national litera- 
tures, which seemed about to perish, have had an 
astonishing revival. Of these the Finnish litera- 
ture has contrived to make itself known beyond 
Finland, chiefly through the efforts of Elias 
Lonnrot. 

The Magyars in Hungary, and the Fins in 
Finland proper and in some of the neighbouring 
regions, belong to the same race. The Fins, in 
the wider sense, were formerly a very numerous 
and powerful people, inhabiting large tracts in 
what is now European and Asiatic Russia. They 
call themselves, in their own language, Dwellers 
in the Marsh. The Russians, with their usual 
modesty and love of truth, call them by a name 
signifying Foreigners or Barbarians. As it was 
the Russians who drove the Fins from their 
homes, it was they who were really the foreigners. 
The Fins have nothing in common with the 
Sclavonic races, and are supposed to have been 
the Scythians, as distinguished from the Sarma- 
tians. Though at an early period they had 
attained considerable culture, though they were 
known to the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
though monuments of them lie scattered all over 
Asia to the north of the Altai range, yet 
much of their history is mythical. It was pro- 
bably, however, in the fourth century that they 
were driven by successive defeats and expulsions 
to their present abodes. They maintained their 
independence till the fourteenth century, when 
the Scandinavians on the one side, and the Rus- 
sians on the other, began those encroachments 
which put an end to it. In 1808 the bulk of 
Finland was torn from Sweden by one of the 
most barefaced robberies of which history offers 
any example. Materially it does not seem as if 
the Fins had either gained or lost by the change; 
but in the case of another European war Finland 
would probably be restored to Sweden. 

Finnish literature is extremely rich in popular 
poetry. The Russians have encouraged the Fins 
to study their national literature as a barrier to 
Swedish influence. It is thus that good comes 
out of evil. 

Elias Lénnrot, to whom the literature of his 
country is so much indebted, was born on the 9th 
April.1802, at Sammati in Nyland. His origin 
was humble enough ; he was the son of a tailor, 
and followed from an early age the occupation 
of his father. It was not till his twelfth year 
that he went to school and began to learn 
Swedish. His own poverty, and that of his 
parents, however, were an invincible obstacle to 
the literary progress on which from an early 
period his ambition was fixed. Travelling 
about. from village to village, employed or 
seeking employment, he had to console himself 
for the inglorious drudgery in dreaming of better 
days. Conquering all kinds of hindrances 
and enduring all kinds of privations, he 
was at length able in 1822 to enter the 
University of Abo. Here he devoted himself 
during five years to studies connected with phi- 
lology, philosophy, and the natural sciences; and 





for the next five years at Helsingfors to medical 
studies. In 1832 he took a medical degree, and 
in the following year he received a government 
appointment as surgeon at Kajana. In this situ- 
tian he continued till 1853, when he succeeded 
Castrén as Professor of the Finnish Language 
and Literature at Helsingfors. From his boy- 
hood the songs and legends of his country had 
deeply interested him; and during his student’s 
life the resolution ripened in his heart, to collect 
them, and to make them as widely known as 
possible. Even while a poor tailor’s apprentice, 
he had gathered together a goodly number. In 
1828, and in subsequent years, he travelled over 
the north-western provinces of Russia, to seek for 
literary stores, which soon became immense, con- 
sisting of Runes, Songs, Proverbs, Riddles, Tales, 
and Traditions. As fruit of his patriotic zeal 
appeared in 1835, at Helsingfors, ‘ Kalevala,” 
containing, in thirty-two Runes, about 12,000 
verses. It was arranged by Lénnrot as a har- 
monious and connected whole. The “ Kalevala,” 
that is, Land of the Kaleva, Finland, has been 
characterised as the Finnish national epic. Its 
appearance in the form which Loénnrot gave it 
was welcomed as a great literary event, and 
excited extraordinary attention in Germany, 
which certainly deserves our highest admiration 
for its catholic sympathies in literature. A 
greatly enlarged edition of the “Kalevala” ap- 
peared in 1849. This Schiefner translated into 
German; Castrén had translated the earlier 
edition into Swedish, and Leduc into French. 
Lénnrot has also published a_ collection 
of more than 600 Finnish songs and ballads, 
a collection in alphabetical order of more 
than 7000 Finnish proverbs, and a collection of 
more than 2000 Finnish riddles. As member of 
the Finnish Literary Society, founded in 1831, 
and of which since 1854 he has been the Presi- 
dent, Lonnrot has energetically aided, in many 
various ways, to promote and to popularise the 
knowledge of the Finnish language and lite- 
rature. As editor of, and contributor to, 
several periodicals, he has’ been no less ac- 
tive and fruitful. Grammar and lexicography 
have also claimed a large share of his time and 
exertions. It is most honourable to Elias Lénn- 
rot, that he has not merely endeavoured to 
make Finnish literature known to the learned 
men of Europe; he has also striven to let that 
flow back, fertilising and ennobling, on the people, 
which had sprung from the heart of the people. 
What was the utterance of popular joy or popular 
sorrow he has turned into an instrument of 
popular culture. He has determined that, though 
Finland may never again be politically free, it 
shal] at least survive, and be more and more 
famous, as a mental and moral individuality. 

Matthias Alexander Castrén, whom we have 
mentioned in the course of what precedes, was 
born on the 2nd of December 1813, at Tersola, in 
the north of Finland. He studied at Helsingfors 
from 1830 to 1836. He was equally celebrated 
as a traveller and as a philologist. Appointed 
in 1851 Professor of the Finnish Language 
and Literature, he died in May 1852. The 
vast quantity of ethnographical and linguistic 
materials which he had collected he did 
not thus live to digest. His numerous 
admirers in Sweden, in Germany, in Russia, and 
in Finland, had done their utmost to atone to the 
world for his loss by the publication of all his 
fragments which could be reduced to an intelli- 
gible shape. But the treasures of a brain so en- 
riched by travel and by thought of course they 
could not recall. Castrén’s health had perhaps 
been shattered by the last great Siberian journey 
from which he returned in 1851, and an account 
of which appeared in letters published after his 
death. 

We should be glad if our brief account of these 
two illustrious men should induce any of our 
readers to turn their attention to the study of 
the Finnish history, language, and literature. 
We often marvel that there isin our magazines 
and reviews such a penury of topics, when they 
have only to pass out of their conventional range 
to find subjects in abundance. When Percy col- 
lected the ballads and when Scott gave to the 
world the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
it was at once seen that new regions had been 
discovered. But such regions may always be dis- 
covered by him who uses his natural eyes and 
natural instincts. For instance, the Afghans, 
and other hill tribes in the north-western parts 
of India, have a wild and striking poetry, greatly 
resembling that with which Ossian has made us 
familiar, and the resemblance would much tend 
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to confirm us in the belief in the authenticity of 
Ossian’s poems. Now if some one were to tell us all 
about the Afghan poetry, would he not be more 
worthily engaged than in writing a thousandth 
essay on a matter on which nine hundred and 
ninety-nine essays have appeared already. Ag 
regards popular and national poetry, such as that 
of the Fins or Magyars or Servians, it may be 
taken for granted that all nations that have 
reached a certain point of barbaric culture 
express their emotions in the same way, 
When Tacitus wrote his work on Germany, 
he thought that certain things were peculiar to 
the Germans, and to them only. This was a 
mistake. Exactly the same things could have 
been found in many other lands, among many 
a tribe of the Caucasus, and in the mountain 
ranges which to the south-east of the Caspian 
cross each other in so many different directions, 
and where so many battles have yet to be fought. 
There will be found in the national poetries, 
when compared with each other, not a difference 
in passion, but a difference in imagination. 








Les Lionnes pauvres. Piéce en cing actes, en prose, 
Par Em. Aucrier et Ep. Foussier. Paris: 
Michel Levy Fréres. 1858. 

Emre Avgier is probably the most gifted as 
well as the most successful of French dramatists 
risen into renown since the theatrical culmina- 
tion of Ponsard. In the far from scanty series of 
dramas which he has produced during the last 
eight years, there is none devoid of considerable 
merit; some of them are of very high merit; 
and the favourable verdict bestowed on them by 
the public has been confirmed by their author's 
admission, on purely literary grounds, into the 
Académie Francaise. The theatre-goers of Paris 
(and what Parisian is not a theatre-goer?) were 
therefore considerably excited when it was re- 
cently announced that the performance of a new 
drama by Augier, his Lionnes pauvres, had been 
interdicted by the censors. The excitement was 
deepened when it was known that the Emperor 
himself had removed the interdiction, at the in- 
stance of Prince Napoleon, whose relations with 
men of letters are constant and intimate. Under 
the circumstances a very poor play might have 
been received with enthusiasm. But the success 
of the Lionnes pauvres has outlasted the influence 
of merely political considerations, and must be 
ascribed, if not to its dramatic merits, at least-to 
its adaptation to the popular taste. M. Augier 
has published it with a semi-aggressive, semi- 
apologetic preface. Piece and preface, the treat- 
ment of the play by the censors, and its reception 
by the Parisian public, are important in their 
connection with the state of society and senti- 
ment in France, and the relations between the 
governing powers and the literary class. Some 
of the points discussed by M. Augier in his pre- 
fatory disquisition can cease to interest only 
when the drama has lost all power as a social 
and moral influence. 

The story of Les Lionnes pauvres, like that of 
so many French plays and novels, turns on a 
breach of the Seventh Commandment. It is, as 
usual, a wife who is the chief or most elaborately- 
depicted sinner. But the peculiarity of Les 


‘Lionnes pauvres lies in this, that the motive which 


impels to guilt is not tinged by the slightest ad- 
mixture of sentiment or passion. It is a love of 
finery and furniture that leads the Lionne 
pauvre, the young and pretty Madame Pommeau, 
to betray her amiable and respectable, as well a8 
elderly but not very opulent spouse, the hard- 
working chief clerk of a thriving notary. The 
details of a plot like this, not only repulsive but 
mean and sordid, might well shock the theatrical 
censors of Paris; and it is very doubtful whether 
our Lord Chamberlain would have licensed the 
production of such a play. But what surprises us 
in the negotiations between M. Augier and the 
censors is the readiness of the latter to come 
to terms. They do not seem to have 
been so much horrified by the vice - 
herent in the play, as by the absence of poe- 
tical (or in this case prosaic) justice at its close. 
To our English tastes, no possible termination 
to such a drama could atone for the grossness and 
paltriness of its main conception, one every Way 
unfitted for artistic treatment. The French 
censors were not so nice. If a “moral” was 


tacked to the play, they consented to its perfor- 
mance. The authors conclude the play with the 
husband’s discovery of his wife’s guilt and his 
flight from their home, leaving the Lionne pauvre 
impenitent and defiant, and almost exultant, 
as she is seemingly mistress of the situation, 
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though of her ultimate end there can be little 
doubt. The censors proposed that Madame 
Pimmeau should be killed off by small-pox be- 
tween the fourth and fifth acts, and with this 
concession to a popular morality and a few verbal 
alterations they offered to be satisfied. Here M. 
Augier, in his preface, clearly has the best of it. 
The old notion of poetical justice is as indefen- 
sible, and we had thought as obsolete, as that of 
the unities. It is curious to hear an eminent 
writer of a cultivated nation, in the year 1858, 
formally and gravely quote Corneille in defence of 
a dramatist’s licence not always to punish the 
guilty and reward the innocent at the close‘of his 
fifth act. 

It is, however, very different when M. Augier 
attempts to turn the tables on his censors, and 
accuses them of thwarting him in the discharge 
of a high social and literary duty. After credit- 
ing them (rather too charitably, as has been seen, 
for it was not the exhibition of the sin, but 
the non-punition of the sinner, which 
they objected to) with the formula, “ It is 
dangerous to reveal to society the existence of 
its secret maladies,” M. Augier goes on thus 
boldly :— 

In the first place, what is in the opinion of these 
gentlemen a secret malady of society but a new form 
of everlasting vice, that is to say, the legitimate 
domain of the comedy of manners. Of what then is 
she to speak? Of common and hackneyed forms. 
As well frankly bid her be silent. 

Then, what do they mean by the expression “‘ reve- 
lation ?” 

Let it be said that the Gazette des Tribunauz, 
by its reports of the trials of criminal courts, developes 
the formation of a science of theft, by vulgarising the 
ingenious proceedings of adepts at roguery—well, 
that is possible; on the other hand, it might be ob- 
jected that, at the same time, honest people are put 
on their guard: but I deny that the drama teaches 
anything to society. Its force, on the ccntrary, con- 
sists in echoing significantly the Jwhispers of society, 
in giving articulate expression to a vague general 
sentiment, in directing the confused glance of the 
majority. The spectator applauds only the types and 
the situations which he recognises—those which 
he does not recognise he denies and he hisses, 
Consequently, in no case is there a revelution. Sup- 
pose that under Louis XIV. hypocrisy had been a 
secret vice, do you think that “ Tartuffe” would have 
been welcomed by the public ? 

A poor prospect for “ the comedy of manners” 
if “ everlasting vice ” is its “legitimate domain,” 
andif the dramatist is to be ever on the look out for 
“new forms ” of vice with which to stimulate the 
jaded appetite of the public. It would surely be 
more correct to say that vice forms a part of, than 
that it is, the “legitimate domain” of comedy. 
The foibles of society much more than its vices 
are the “legitimate domain” of the dramatist 
in a polished and cultivated age. There is a large 
section of vice which must be left to the preacher 
and the moralist, and a still larger to the punish. 
ment of outraged nature and offended law. Vice 
must have something grandiose and general about 
it to become the proper theme of comedy. The 
author of “ Tartuffe” made the follies of the fair 
in his own day the subject of comedy, but the 
writer of “Les Précieuses ridicules” and “Les 
Femmes savantes” would have disdained to 
exhibit in its mean and paltry details the low 
and sordid career of an abandoned woman who 
betrays her husband to gratify a vulgar and 
pitiful longing for lace and bijouterie. 

The most melancholy part of the business, 
however, is the accusation which M. Augier, in 
defending himself, brings against society in 
France, or at least in Paris. What! can it be 
that the Lionne pauvre is not an exceptional per- 
Sonage, and that the thousands of spectators who 
applauded M. <Augier’s play saw in her an 
acquaintance of their own? ‘The dictum that 
“the spectator applauds only the types and 
situations which he recognises” would seem to be 
an answer in the affirmative. If the homes of 
the petite bourgeoisie of Paris are presided over by 
Lionnes pauvres, sad indeed must be the social 
state of the capital of France—more miserable 
and more mournful, under the reign of order 
and Ultramontanism, and as depicted by an 
Academician, than it ever seemed in the descrip- 
tions of Balzac and the other “chartered liber- 
tines” of the literature of free France. The 
gigantic development given to financial and 
industrial gambling by the suppression of poli- 
tical activity in France may well be supposed 
to have told with frightful force on the 
family, and to have fostered an insane extrava- 
gance and intense craving for luxury. But 
let us hope that things are not so bad as they 








seem in M. Augier’s comedy, and that the Lionne 
pauvre is a monstrosity and not a type. M. 
Augier should know: yet it is better that his 
reputation as an observer should suffer than that 
Madame Pommeau should go forth to Europe 
as the “representative woman” of the Paris 
middle class. In his anxiety to vindicate himself 
before the official censor, has he not forgotten 
the more searching and formidable censor- 
ship of a true patriotism? Perhaps the applauding 
spectators of Les J.ionnes pauvres only saw in it 
a protest against the growth of a Mammon- 
worship which is eating like a canker at the 
heart of a people once known as the vainest, but, 
at the same time least venal, of Europe. It 
would be strange that this most sweeping con- 
demnation of French morals should be pronounced 
by a Frenchman, a popular dramatist and an 
Academician, were it not that his own reputation 
for knowledge of the world is at stake; and when 
did a French Uittérateur hesitate to sacrifice any 
extraneous interest, however dear, to his own 
self-love, or the good fame of his nation to his 
own character for cleverness? 








ITALY. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
From Rome to Perugia. 

Perugia, July 27. 
ITALIAN travel, at least in the central and southern 
states, is seldom without such inconveniences and 
even possibilities of danger, as suffice for a certain 
character of the adventurous; and everywhere is 
found this peculiar charm in Italy, that each city 
and province possesses, in its aspects of antiquity, 
art, or nature, the distinctiveness of a separate 
nationality, unamalgamated and unconfused with its 
neighbours. This is due, no doubt, to the discords 
as well as the glories of the past, and the municipal 
institutions that once strengthened, and the passions 
that have set at war with each other, the towns and 
districts of this 
Devoted land that could not rear 
In peace her offspring. 

The early part of July, when it is difficult to 
breathe, nor always easy to guard rgainst the grim 
enemy, Fever, in Rome, is by no means too late for 
the enjoyment of an easy journey in these States; 
and, indeed, it is the choice of the bright and sunny 
rather than the opposite season, which is e-pecially to 
be recommended to the traveller who aims at studying, 
not merely monuments and interiors, but scenery and 
character in this land. The old-fashioned vettura 
system, allowing the traveller to advance an average 
of forty miles per diem, always with the same horses, 
is, however obstinately opposed to the business-like 
methods of modern travel, precisely the most suitable 
for those who wish to contemplate and understand 
Italy and Italian life—the life it may be, but of the 
surface, yet still a surface on which much appears 
among this demonstrative people. In one of the 
above-named vehicles, not of the most luxurious 
description, but with a party sufficiently congenial 
though of various nationalities, I left the Eternal City 
in the first week of July, not sorry to escape from 
overwhelming sultriness and miasma, and looking 
forward gladly to renewing my acquaintance with 
the beauties of a journey that may be performed 
many times before it can lose interest in the eye or 
mind of the traveller who can see and reflect. Shortly 
after crossing the Milvian Bridge we struck into the 
road, following the direction of the Via Cassia, a 
convenient highway, finished within the last few 

ears, shortening the distance to Civita Castel- 
ana, but causing the traveller to lose one of 
the most picturesque objects on this route—the 
antiquely fortified town of Nepi, with its Etruscan 
and feudal walls, and the fair extent of sylvan 
scenery around. Ata short distance from Rome, 
skirting the Tiber by this way, we distinguish the 
site of Antemne, now a mere ridge of sterile heights; 
and, some miles further, that of Fidenz, a bold accli- 
vity overlooking the river, crowned by a desolate old 
farm house like a fortress, but where, except tombs 
and caverns, no traces of the ancient Sabine city are 
to be found. The Campagna in this direction is 
characteristically dreary, less diversified by ruins or 
set off by mountain-distances than on the eastern and 
southern side of Rome; but there are, even in this 
least interesting region, some remarkable mausolea 
and medieval towns that stand finely on the higher 
ground—one of these sepulchral buildings being in- 
deed as curious as almost any of those on the Appian 
Way, with concentric chambers opening from the 
axis of acircular pile. We stopped for the déjeuner, or 
early dinner, which (according to the established mode 
of bargain) the vetturino provides on his own responsi- 
bility, at a solitary but not uncomfortable little inn, 
from whose windows is a beautiful view of the Sabine 
mountains—the feudal village of Castel Nuovo, on an 
isolated height, crowned by an old chateau, forming 
a fine centre to this landscape; gracefully swelling 


ascene of peaceful but rather desolate loveliness. 

Leaving this, we soon passed through the little town of 
Rignano, the once feudal possession of the Duke 
Massimo; and now approached Soracte, which this 
road passes nearer than any other, allowing us dis- 
tinctly to see the monastery on its summit, founded 
by Carloman, uncle of Charlemagne, on the site of a 
Temple of Apollo. This noble mountain, though 
from a distance more striking than on near approach, 
presents, at the several points of view, aspects singu- 
larly varied, looking down immediately upon a region 
more pleasing and sylvan than the Campagna, with 
evidences of life and culture such as the traveller from 
Rome scarcely sees before reaching thus far. We are 
here at the outskirts of the forest that gives such a 
peculiar feature to the smiling scenery around Nepi. 
At intervals are now to be observed several remains 
of the Cassian Way, in considerable tracts of pave- 
ment, still firm and perfectly preserved, along the 

side of a road which presently, descending from the 
Sabine district towards the west, brings us in sight of 
Civita Castellana on the plain below, with the extra- 
ordinary natural moat, formed by a rocky glen that 
almost surrounds the decayed walls of this once im- 
portant city. Civita Castellana, well illustrated and 
described by Mr. Dennis in his ‘ Citics and Se- 
pulchres,” might yet yield a mine of treasures in 
Etruscan antiquity; but no excavations are being 
carried on here, and I cannot ascertain that any 
interest is awake respecting the local archeologic 
features of the place, where such a general dullness 
prevails, that, on entering its streets, one receives the 
idea of a town desolated by some public calamity. 
Having alighted at a comfortable hotel, I first pro- 
ceeded, with my fellow-travellers, to the cathedral, 
which has a facade and portieo, dated 1210, in quaintly- 
beautiful and richly-decorative style, though its 
columns are too stunted for grace, and the ceiling of 
the portico is of plain naked rafters. The inlaid 
mosaic-work of the cornice is a fine specimen of early 
decoration ; and over a lateral door is a mosaic bead 
of Christ, with stern and sallow aspect, of the type 
peculiar to the ascetic Byzantine school. Against 
the church wall are two monumental figures placed 
erect, with Gothic inscriptions, of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The interior is poorly modernised and 
quite uninteresting, except the crypt, a dim low 
vaulted chapel under the choir, divided by colon- 
naades of stunted pillars with curiously composite 
capitals, and that character of severe simplicity 
that pertains to very early Christian styles. 
Pius IX, after celebrating mass in this cathedral, 
in his progress through his States last summer, 
ordered the mosaics and other antique details of the 
exterior to be restored, himself guaranteeing (I be- 
lieve) the requisite sum. From hence we proceeded 
to the outskirts of the town, to enjoy the view of the 
glen, whose scenery presents the finest combinations 
of rock and wood, precipitous, umbrageous, and 
grand, having the appearance of an abyss rent open 
by some convulsion of Nature, but now clothed, by 
Nature’s own reconciling power, with a garment of 
luxuriant loveliness. Many portions of the decayed 
fortifications defending the town at the brink of this 
ravine are Etruscan, in enormous quadrate blocks of 
travertine, laid in regular courses. Along the ter- 
races, at various heights of the rocky boundary, are 
several excavated tombs, that from a distance re- 
semble natural caverns; and many others are descried 
below, at the foot of precipices, following the wind- 
ings of the stream that waters this wildly beautiful 
glen. Within the fortifications, just on the outskirts 
of the town itself, are some strange yawning recesses, 
that might be taken for the dungeons of feudal 
castles, but, on examination, are found to have evi- 
dently the character of sepulchral chambers. The 
streets of this city are worth observing for their me- 
diseval and picturesque, but now dismally inanimate, 
aspect — narrow, tortuous, and ill-paved, with 
many houses formed of square towers reduced 
from their original altitude; windows with tran- 
soms, mullions, and arched stone settings; 
decayed palaces, now converted into paltry lodgings, 
of Gothic features ; arched doorways built up, sculp- 
tured escutcheons, fragments of marble cornices, and 
all sorts of remnants bespeaking pomps and pro- 
sperities now completely passed away. The piazza, 
where fruit and vegetables are sold, is a little more 
animated and modern-looking; but otherwise this 

town is so mournfully lifeless, that one is inclined to 
ask, How can such a place be kept in populous exis- 
tence? Impossible, might be the answer—impossible 
for any pulse of vitality to be kept in movement 
here—if it were not for the domination of an all- 
pervading religious system, the source both of ideas 

and emotions, the authority that prescribes the prin- 

ciples and regulates the occupations of life. It was 
refreshing to turn from these gloomy and comfort- 

less streets to admire the magnificent view of the 

glens below and the mountains beyond, from the broad 

terrace loggia of our hotel, as that romantic scenery 

lay sleeping in the repose of a warmly-glowing 








moonlight. 
(To be continued.) 








Among those who have lately been submitted to 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour the name o 
M. Gautier occurs ; and M. Barriére, the vaudevilliste 





hills, rising and receding ridge beyond ridge, present 


has been raised to the rank of Chevalier, 
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SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Some additional information has been received 
on the great fact of the day, the laying of the 
Atlantic telegraph cable. The Agamemnon 
started finally for the rendezvous on July the 
18th at 2 a.m., and arrived safely on the evening 
of Wednesday the 28th of July. The end of the 
cable was conveyed from the Niagara to the 
Agamemnon early on the 29th, and about half 
past 12 o’clock on that day the splice was 
effectually made. “It consisted merely of two 
straight boards hauled over the joining, with the 
iron rod and leaden plummet attached to the 
centre. In hoisting it out from the side of the 
ship, however, the leaden sinker broke short off, 
and fell overboard, and, no more convenient 
weight being at hand, a 32lb. shot was fastened 
to the splice instead, and the whole apparatus 
was quickly dropped into the sea at 1:5 observed 
time, without any formality.” After 210 fathoms 
of cable had been paid out, to allow the cable to 
sink well below the surface, the Niagara and 
Agamemnon steamed apart at 1:25 p.m. At noon 
on the 30th, the observations showed that 90 miles 
had been made good from the starting point. On 
the 3lst the observations showed the latitude to 
be 52° 23’ N., and the longitude 26° 44’ W., 
120 miles having been made since the previous 
day. At noon on the Ist of August 
the vessel was in latitude 52° 26’ N. and 
longitude 23° 16’ W., having made 130 miles. 
On Monday August 2nd observations showed 
the latitude to be 52° 35’ N., and the longitude 
19° 48’ W., 1273 miles having been made. At 
noon on August 3rd 134 miles had been run, the 
latitude being 52° 26’ N., longitude 16° 7’ 40” W. 
About five o’clock on the evening of this day the 
steep submarine mountain which divides the 
telegraph plateau from the Irish coast was 
reached, and the Agamemnon passed from deep 
into shoal water, that is, from 1775 fathoms to 
550 fathoms, or from a little more than two miles 
of depth to something more than halfa mile, and 
at ten p.m. the shoal water of 250 fathoms was 
reached. At noon on August the 4th the vessel 
was in latitude 52° 11’, and in longitude 12° 40’ 2” 
W., 89 miles from Valentia. On the morning of 
Thursday August 5th the vessel sighted the 
shore, and in the evening the end of the cable 
was landed, and “immediately taken into the 
electrical room, and attached to a galvanometer, 
and the first message was received through the 
entire length,” the Niagara having arrived at 
her destination about the same time, and during 
her passage paid out 1030 nautical miles of 
cable. The Agamemnon made her distance 
with an expenditure of 1020 miles, making the 
total length of wire submerged of 2050 geogra- 
phical miles. The greatest strain on the cable 
during the submersion was never more than 
2330lbs., and was sometimes less than 1000lbs., 
the average speed having been about five knots 
an hour. 

An American engineer, Mr. C. Ellett, in a 
communication to the Times, offers the following 
plan for purifying the Thames—namely that a 
canal should be made at some point below the 
city, suppose at Gravesend, to some point above 
the city, at Battersea or Putney, carried by large 
underground channels beneath the hills at Wool- 
wich, and then following the line of the Grand 
Surrey Canal through Lambeth ; the canal to be 
of large dimensions, which might be used for 
Navigation, and would furnish dock room of great 
extent. When the flood tide comes in, the gates 
at Gravesend, opening inwards, would receive 
the influx, which would be discharged at the ebb 
tide from the other outlet of the canal above the 
City, and would fill the channel of the river, dis- 
placing the impure water by the mass of pure water 
just at the time when the river is now most im- 
pure, that is, at low water. The process would of 
course be repeated twice in twenty-fours. The 
only objection to the plan, according to Mr. Ellett, 
would be the enormous expense, who adds : “The 
proposed inversion of the tidal flow will involve 
some beautiful and curious scientific problems 
worthy of the study of your ablest men.” 

The future supply of cotton is now oceupying 
the attention of manufacturers, and experiments 
are being made to test the capability of supply 
from India, Australia, and Africa. From 








India at present there is but little prospect. As to 
an Australian supply, the question appears to be 
one of expense in cultivation, for, as slavery does 
not exist, the American plantation system could 
not be reproduced ; but an opinion seems to pre- 
vail that it might be profitably grown by small 
farmers, if adopted not as the sole crop, but one in 
arotation. The problem now is to reduce the 
cost of production : if this can be effected, a new 
era will be opened for Australian industry. From 
Africa the prospects are more cheering, as 
appears from a statement made by Mr. Campbell, 
the Consul at Lagos. Cotton grows freely 
throughout the whole of tropical Africa; but the 
slave trade has checked the development of the 
resources of the country. The shipment of 
cotton from Lagos in 1856 was 34,49Ilbs.; in 
1857 it was.114,844lbs. This is a small begin- 
ning; but at the present moment cotton is freely 
exposed for sale in every town at the weekly 
markets, but there are no purchasers. If a 
stimulus was given to the trade, there is but 
little doubt that a very large quantity could be 
yearly brought from Africa to supply the wants 
of this country ; and the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association has now devoted itself to this 
object. 

A new discovery has been made in Photo- 
graphy, namely, a process for photographic print- 
ing in carbon, by Mr. Pouncy of Dorchester. The 
specimens have been sent to the French Photo- 
graphic Society in competition for the prize of 
8000 francs to be given next year by M. le Duc 
de Luynes, and have been submitted to the fol- 
lowing tests to prove that they are the legitimate 
results of carbon:—‘They have resisted long 
immersion in concentrated nitric or hydrochloric 
acid and in aqua regalis, in cyanide of potassium, 
in cyanide of potassium strengthened with iodide, 
and, lastly, in alkaline sulphurets. Not one of 
these powerful agents has influenced them the 
least.” 

Mr. J. R. Hind, of Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, 
Regent’s-park, having recalculated the elements 
of the motion of the comet discovered by Dr. 
Donati at Florence on June 2nd, makes the 
following statement:—“ The comet will be visible 
a little above the horizon in the evenings, in the 
constellation Leo Minor and Coma Berenices, for 
about six weeks from the 10th inst., and after the 
20th it may be seen in the mornings also. About 
the end of the first week in September it will 
rise three and a half hours before the sun, and 
set at nearly an equal interval after him. The 
rapid increase in the intensity of the comet’s 
light, which on September 29th will be 160 times 
greater than on the night of discovery, may very 
possibly allow of its being conspicuously visible 
to the naked eye, particularly in the evening 
twilight, towards the end of that month. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


ART UNION OF GLASGOW. 
THE pictures selected for distribution as prizes among 
the shareholders of the Glasgow Art Union are on 
view at the Dudley Gallery in the Egyptian Hall. 
Ninety-eight works are exhibited, of money value 
varying from three guineas to three hundred and fifty 
pounds. Decidedly the selection is not so fortunate 
as it has been in preceding years; there is much less 
to tempt the stray connoisseur to venture his guinea. 
The first prize is Mr. J. Gilbert’s “Rubens in Old 
Teniers’s Study,” exhibited in the British Institution 
in the beginning of this year. The next place is as- 
signed to Mr. R. S. Lauder’s ‘ Feckless Fannie,” 
valued at 250)—for what merit we are at a loss to 
guess. Next comes Mr. Louis Haghe’s “ Visit to the 
Studio,” which is something more like a picture, 
though not of the high order of art which Mr. Haghe 
has attained in water-colours. Mr. E. J. Cobbet’s 
“* Gossip on the Coast” is one of his best pictures, in 
a style which has no very high pretensions, but 
which may be best characterised by the word “ pleas- 
ing.” The coast view is pretty, the gossips ditto, and 
the whole affair very harmless and unexciting. We 
must give Mr. Cobbet the merit of being the most 
conscientious constructor of these tame pictures that 
we know. They are far less tiring and monotonous 
than their Suffulk-street congeners. Mr. A. Gilbert's 
“Golden Sunset” is perhaps the work most to be 
coveted here—it is certainly the most genuine art- 
work. Mr. W. J. Grant’s picture of ‘ Madame 
Palissy’s last Trial,” namely, the surrender of her 





wedding ring, to be put into the melting-pot, by no 
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ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


means brings out the dramatic points of the occurrence 
Mr. Grant has been less successful here than in most 
of his other promising pictures. The scene which we 
read with so much interest in the life of Palissy is 
here softened down into the mildest affair; Madame 
Palissy seems perfect in her resignation, and watches 
the destruction of her ring with complete sang froid, 
The children are very improperly grinning in high 
glee at what is going on. A view of Ben Voirlich, 
by B. Leader, is deserving of notice as an excellent 
and careful piece of landscape; the painting of the 
boulders in the water-course, in the foreground, is 
perfect as a piece of imitation, A view ‘On the 

alloch,” by J. M‘Donald, has a very beautiful effect 
of light reflected from the surface of the water; it is 
extremely true and natural. In the foliage of the 
trees the artist is less successful; but on the whole 
this is a highly meritorious picture. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
A sEcoND visit to the new picture gallery at the 
Crystal Palace affords us an opportunity for a few 
additional observations upon its contents. With 
regard to that part of the collection which is devoted 
to the “old masters,” how many of these works 
belong to the artists whose names are appended we 
will not profess to decide; but we may say this much, 
that, according to our observation, they are usually 
attributed to the artist whose style and manner they 
really resemble, so that they afford at least some 
idea of the place which each artist fills in the history 
of art. 

The modern part of the gallery is very miscella- 
neous. We find works of English, French, and Ger- 
man schools, jostling one another, and the effect is 
perhaps more agreeable than that of a methodical 
division into classes. As the pictures are not cata- 
logued, we cannot attempt to go through them in the 
ordinary way. Amongst other things we observed 
some of the bold and striking studies of character 
executed by the late Madame Soyer; a study by Etty 
of the principal group in his picture of the execution 
of Joan of Arc; an excellent portrait of Owen Jones, 
by Phillips; a bright lake or two by Sidney Percy; 
Pyne’s Carnarvon Castle; a capital sketch of Llyn 
Idwal, by H. Anerlay; a pretty group of olden 
times, “The Wreath,” by T. F. Marshall; ‘ Grapes 
and Fruit,” by G. Lance; “A Houri,” by O'Neil, 
&e. &e. The French pieces are for the most part 
small, and there are many of them humorous or sen- 
timental little specimens, in which the artists of the 
school excel. For instance, the comfortableold lady of 
property sitting enjoying at once a glass of wine, and 
the benign pleasure of extending the same Inxury to 
her trusty maid, who drinks her mistress’s health with 
asly kind of bashfulness. Tiis excellent and cha- 
ractetistic little piece is painted by A. Lebour. There 
is a quiet humour in “The Interrupted Nap,” By 
F. Bouvez. The napper is a well-fed priest, whose 
after-dinner slumber is rudely broken in upon by 
some necessitous parishioners. It is to be feared that 
the widow and orphans who appear in the back- 
ground have not chosen the most judicious time to 
make the application. The buxom female attendant 
of the priest evidently takes a malicious pleasure in 
rousing him thus inopportunely to a work of charity. 
Many other excellent little studies of this kind are 
found scattered about the walls. Unquestionably 
the picture gallery is not the least of the manifold 
attractions which the Crystal Palace now offers; and 
in its present convenient position, it is likely to 
become a more important item of amusement than it 
has yet been. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Ir is mentioned that the great cartoons of Raphael 
at Hampton Court are in course of being successfully 
photographed by Mr. Thurston Thompson, for the 
Department of Art, as prizes to successful pupils of the 
schools of art, and for publication. As the well- 
known engravings of the cartoons are far from being 
good, renderings of them, we shall welcome the pho- 
tographs; but we do not see the occasion for the 
intrusion of the Department of Art in the business of 
publishing photographs, when the Manchester exhibi- 
tion was well reproduced by one firm, and many 
our best photographers would have been ready to 
undertake the honour and the expense. 

Sir G. Hayter’s picture of the “ House of Com- 
mons assembled after the Reform Act,” which for 
many years has been in the Members’ tea room, and 
is important for its number of portraits, including 
those of many men deserving to be called eminent, 
has been recommended for national purchase by a 
committee of the House. As the picture was declin 
by the Fine Arts Commission as unsuitable for any 
place in the palace of Westminster, we presume that 
the National Portrait Gallery is the place of deposit 
contemplated for it by the committee. At least, the 
dresses of thirty years since will look less odd amongst 
the national portraits thanin the House ; its historica 
value will be appreciated by the people; and its effect 
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as a large picture will relieve the dullness of a line 
of single portraits, whilst its admission will be strictly 
within the scope of our National Portrait Gallery. 

The third exhibition of the Irish National Gallery, 
under the auspices of the Irish Institution, is now 
open to the public in Dublin. Amongst the pictures 
are those obtained from the National Gallery of Lon- 
don, including several of the early Westphalian 
school, anda “ Return from Hunting,” by Herrara, 
a Spanish master not represented in our National 
Gallery, given by Mr. Gott. The celebrated “ Three 
Maries ” of A. Carracci has been lent to the Exhibi- 
tion by the late Lord Lieutenant. Could Earl 
Carlisle be induced to deposit on any terms this great 

m of the Orleans Collection and the Manchester 
Exhibition permanently, it would alone raise the 
Irish Gallery to the first rank. For the short period 
of their exertions, our Irish friends have done excel- 
lently well. The erection of a permanent building 
on Leinster Lawn for the gallery will shortly be pro- 
ceeded with, 16,0007. being now available for the 
purpose, and the Government have promised to pro- 
vide 70007. more next year. Thus the fine city of 
Dublin will soon be able to count a fine picture gal- 
lery amongst its other attractions. The pictures 
already acquired are sufficient for a creditable com- 
mencement. 

Suggestions and plans for improving and com- 
pleting Trafalgar-square appear more frequently 
since the Government offices competition than 
before, though always numerous enough. Fraser's 
Magazine of this month desires the removal of Chan- 
trey’s George IV. to his own Marble Arch in Hyde 
Park—a transfer that will perhaps be necessary, since 
it is not to be desired that the man or the statue 
should ever find a companion suited to fill the vacant 
pedestal at the opposite corner; and to place a good 
statue of a good man on it, whilst this of Chantrey’s 
remains, would suggest bad comparisons. The posi- 
tion deserves the best efforts of art in honour of the 
worthiest in our history; and notwithstanding the 
connection of the late King and his reign with many 
associations of the neighbourhood, we think with the 
writer in Fraser that the Arch is a better position, 
and the change to be desired. But of all things that 
could be wished is the removal of the fountains, or at 
least of the basins of green and filthy water. If they 
could be converted into conduits of tasteful form, 
flowing with clear drinkable water, it might be credit- 
able to London; but the dirtiness of the present 
fountains is equal to that of the Serpentine, whilst 
taste is mocked by the petty toy-like appearance of 
such things in a great public place. 

A truly catholic article on “ Art Exhibitions” in 
Blackwood for this month will be relished as a salu- 
tary antidote to the crotchets and dogmatism of Mr. 
Ruskin. It is not often that Maga enters on art 
criticism ; and its spirited and sensible defence of the 
freedom of the artist from the condemnation of some 
late criticisms is welcoome—and the more because it is 
based on the sound doctrines of the old writers on art 
in England. 

The National Portrait Gallery has lately acquired 
an admirable miniature portrait in oils of Sir David 
Wilkie, by himself. The gallery also includes a very 
curious and authentic portrait of General Wolfe, from 
the royal collection, presented by the King of the 
Belgians; portraits of John Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons when young, by Hoppner and his pupil Stuart, 
both presented by Mr. Delane; and a striking por- 
trait of the Princess Charlotte when in the bloom of 
youth and beauty. 

Some doubts have been entertained whether Art 
Unions are illegal lotteries or ‘little goes,” and one 
of the last Acts of the late session was to discharge all 
persons convicted with the same from “ pains and 
penalties” which might attach to them. It is there- 
fore enacted, that the association called The Art 
Union, and all members, subscribers, and contribu- 
tors, shall be discharged from all penalties for any- 
thing done, or which may be done, connected with 
the same, before the 31st of August instant. 

The opening of the National Gallery on Saturdays, 
poset by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. 

uncombe, will commence on the reopening after 
the vacation in October next. No real gain to the 
public is effected by this alteration, as Thursday, 
hitherto a public day, will now be appropriated to 
the students in lieu of Saturday. This is the only 
change that has been made in the arrangements since 


- the commencement of the Gallery in 1824. 


J. M. W. Turner, the painter, whose life was almost 
& mystery unfathomed by his few familiar friends 
whilst he lived, will in a short time have that life 
fully detailed to the satisfaction of his most curious 
admirers. In addition to Burnet and Cuningham’s 
Memoir, and the dates of his travels and places of 
Sojourn brought out by his collection of drawings, 
and Mr. Ruskin’s perseverance, and the dates of pic- 
tures so carefully noted by Mr. Wornum in his 
National Gallery Catalogue, the latter writer is now 
engaged on a larger work, including a life, to accom- 
pray the engravings of the Turner collection of 
Messrs, Virtue. Mr. Thornbury, too, has also been 


employed on a life of Turner; and some years hence, 
when the materials are ready, Mr. Ruskin will com- 
lete his long devotion to his hero by his account of 
urner’s life, written as Ruskin only can write of 
Can the story told by Turner to Cyrus 


Turner, 





Redding, as related by him in his last work, that he 
was born at Ilfracombe in Devon, be true? Turner’s 
relations were of the west country. Who was his 
mother? May she not have left Maiden-lane for a 
while to pay a visit to her friends in Devonshire ? 

The Roi d’Yvetot has left Havre for Fort de 
France, with the statue of the Empress Josephine, 
which is to be erected in her native land. This 
statue, in Carrara marble, executed by M. Vital Du- 
bray, was exhibited among the works of modern art 
at the Palace de I’Industrie last year. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe announces 
that a marble statue has just been set up in the town 
of Santhonay, near Lyons, in honour of Marshal 
Suchet, Duc d’Albufera, that title being won at some 
questionable victory on the east side of Spain over 
the British, who were at the time sweeping all before 
them in the west and in the centre of the Peninsula. 
The great Goliah’s lance was likened to a weaver's 
beam; both Suchet and Soult had been apprentices 
to silk looms at Lyons, exchanging the shuttle beam 
for a baton. 

It is stated that two pictures, one representing the 
interview of the Queen and Emperor at Cherbourg, 
and the other the flooding of the great dock on the 
7th of August 1858, are ordered, aud will be placed 
in the gallery at Versailles. 

The Emperor attaches so much importance to the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Cherbourg, that he has 
ordered a pyramid of granite to be erected at the head 
of the new dock, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
that remarkable event. 

The autograph letter which the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian lately received from the Emperor 
of the French, says the Augsburg Gazette, had for its 
object to thank the prince for an offer which he had 
made to send to his Majesty a copy ona small scale of 
the statue of Napoleon I., by Canova, at present in 
the public gardens of Milan. The Emperor, in ac- 
cepting the offer, expresses himself in the most affec- 
tionate terms. 

The Corriere Mercantile announces that a statue to 
Massena is to be erected in the square which bears 
his name at Nice. The Marshal will be represented 
at the moment when he replied to the aide-de-camp 
who brought him the order to hold the field for an 
hour at the battle of Essling: ‘‘ Tell the Emperor 
that I never retreat.” A subscription will be opened 
both in Italy and in France for the erection of this 
monument, and it is said that among the subscribers 
already obtained are the Emperor of the French and 
the King of Sardinia. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue whole of last week was devoted by the British 
Archeological Association to a visit to Salisbury, one 
of our most ancient episcopal cities, the neighbour- 
hood abounding in antiquities the most remarkable 
in England. The attendance of members and visitors 
was large, the opening meeting being held at the 
council house on Monday, when the Mayor of Salis- 
bury took the chair, and welcomed the members in a 
very sensible speech, in which he descanted on the 
proper use of the study of antiquities, which he held 
to be not the idle gratification of merely visiting such 
towns, but of making them and their history sub- 
servient to science, and rescuing and preserving all 
that was valuable or interesting produced or dis- 
covered by our forefathers for the advantage of the 
present age. Such remarks generally open these 
congresses; but they are frequently without any 
perceptible influences obtained therefrom. The first 
paper read was one devoted to a general review of the 
antiquities of Wiltshire. It was a compilation, by 
Mr. Pettigrew, of such notes as might guide the 
meeting to a knowledge of the discoveries made in 
the county. 

Mr. Planché followed with an elaborate paper “ On 
the Earls of Wiltsbire;” but such productions are en- 
tirely fitted for the closet of the student: however 
clever they are, they weary the listener, and are only 
valuable when printed and used for reference by the 
genealogist or historic antiquary. Mr. Planché's 
paper will grace the Journal of the Association—a 
more fitting place for it than the Salisbury lecture- 
room. 

Mr. Black, for many years Keeper of the Records 
in the Rolls Chapel, followed with an Account of the 
Ancient Documents in the keeping of the Corporation 
of Salisbury, and noted a new fact, that Henry III. 
laid the first stone of the cathedral there. : 

A visit to Old Sarum and the cathedral occupied 
another day; and Mr. Planché described the tombs, 
and particularly noted the celebrated small slab upon 
which is sculptured a very small figure in full ponti- 
ficals, popularly known as “the Boy Bishop”—adding: 
“T am not quite satisfied with its appropriation. 
There is no doubt that it was the ancient custom here, 
as well as in other cathedrals, for one of the bovs of 
the choir to be elected on St. Nicholas’s day (Dec. 
6th) a bishop, and from that period to the 28th of 
December, the day of Holy Innocents, to be appa- 
relled in the episcopal vestments, and with mitre and 
pastoral staff perform all the ceremonies and duties of 
a bishop, excepting mass; and it has been asserted by 
Mr. Gregorie, that if the boy chanced to die during 
that period, he was buried with all the state and rever- 





ence duetoabishop. Ofthis latter circumstance I de- 
siresome evidence ; such an occurrence would naturally 
be rare, and I think could hardly have escaped bein 
specially chronicled in the records of this cathedral 
If it be not, I shall continue to believe that this 
effigy, like that of the knight at Horsted Keynes, 
and other examples, represents a person of full age, 
and has been executed on a smaller scale only in 
compliance with the desire of the deceased or his 
family, or the fancy of the sculptor. I am inclined 
to consider it as commemorating one of the Bishops 
of Salisbury, who died somewhere about the close of 
the thirteenth century—Robert de !’ickhampton, or 
one of his successors probably, who are known to 
have been buried in this cathedral, but whose tombs 
have not been identified. Had the figure under con- 
sideration been intended to represent a boy; it would 
surely have been of life size; but it is too 
pon f to be considered the portrait of any cho- 
rister boy; and if it be a miniature effigy, what 
argument is there that will hold against its 
being a man’s? The error evidently arose in the 
first impression that it was that of a boy; and the 
discovery by Gregorie of the ceremonial of the 
chorister bishop in the statutes of the cathedral led 
him at once to jump at his conclusion. I may add 
that it was not originally a recumbent effigy, but 
evidently, from the canopy over it, had occupied an 
upright position against some work or column.” 
Now, from this latter conclusion, we in turn beg 
leave to differ. If we are to consider that all canopied 
figures “evidently,” from that circumstance, were 
placed upright, what will become of the evidence of 
our own senses, when any church or cathedral can 
furnish us with abundant proofs to the contrary? 
The Royal Tombs in Westminster Abbey possess 
elaborate canopies, that have never been upright, or 
were ever designed to be so. 

Wilton was visited on Wednesday, and Mr. Godwin 
illustrated its features by referring to the history of 
early Christian edifices, and their decorations; this 
being a modern resuscitation of the olden glories of 
church enrichment. He traced the gradual con- 
struction of the Christian Church from the Roman 
Basilica, and concluded his paper by an elaborate 
description of the magnificent new church, erected by 
the Hon. Sidney Herbert, in which they met, and 
which is one of the most elaborately-beautiful speci- 
mens of modern church architecture. 

Visits to other remarkable places, evening conver- 
sazioni, and complimentary closing speeches, left the 
visitors well pleased with the Salisbury week. It is 
to be hoped that substantial results may flow from so 
agreeable a congress—something more, in fact, thana 
mere week’s pleasure, to be forgotten in the following 


ne. 

The Sussex Archzological Society met on Thurs- 
day week at Bayham Abbey, the seat of the Marquis 
Camden. The meeting was a large one. The principal 
features of the ruins which still grace the grounds of 
the Marquis and give name to his residence were 
described by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who pointed 
out its peculiarities with great acumen. 

A luncheon of a most liberal kind having been 
provided by the Marquis, the visitors paid their re- 
spects to that first, and then to a paper on the history 
of the foundation of the abbey—which sprang from 
union of two small houses of Premonstratensian 
monks, about the year 1200, experiencing the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune to which all such foundations were 
liable in the Middle Ages, until the final condemnation 
of the foundation in the Reformation, but which ap- 
pears to have been greatly disliked in this district. 

This paper was followed by a communicatiofi b 
the Rev Lambert Larking, hon. sec. to the Kentis 
Archeological Society, which showed that great 
outrages were occasionally committed on the clerical 
inhabitants in the Middle Ages by powerful nobles 
who were unfriendly to them. The lecturer drew a 
contrast favourable to our own times, when he concluded 
by observing that such a tumultuous assemblage and 
warlike array in this quiet retreat offers to our ima- 
gination a singular contrast with the pleasant and 
peaceful occupations of the present meeting. 

A four o’clock dinner at Tunbridge Wells gave an 
opportunity for much a on the part of the 
members; and Mr. Beresford Hope was enabled to 
record the good which had resulted fron a previous 
meeting :—‘* The last time they met they assembled 
in the earlier part of the day in one of the finest and 
most interesting parish churches—that of Etchingham 
—about ten miles down the line. Every one there 
present was struck with the great beauty of the struc- 
ture and the curious remains of old art which were 
contained in it. They were no less struck with the 
miserable state of dilapidation in which everything 
was found. They had a good deal of conversation on 
the a and, there being an energetic minister, 
the result was that before twelve revolving moons had 
gone by the old Church of Etchingham, thanks to the 
meeting of that society, had put it into a state of 
archeological repair. All that was comparatively 
modern and unsightly was cleared away, and all that 
was old and pure was preserved and sufficiently re- 
stored to be kept to future generations without de- 
stroying its ancient character. Towards that work 
the incumbent of Etchingham—who, if he was not a 
member of the society, was well worthy of bein 
one—assisted most liberally in purse, and entered 
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heartily upon the work of the restoration of that 
which soon entered the second century of its ex- 
istence. 

So good a result is more than we can record of 
archeological meetings in general; but we have more 
than once noted the perfect ability and earnest spirit 
displayed by this local society, one of the best of our 
number. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre are finally 
closed for the season. Saturday saw the last supple- 
mental meeting at reduced prices. The curtain rose 
to an audience which crowded the house from floor to 
ceiling. La Traviata was selected, with Piccolomini 
and Giuglini as principals. Everything that the fair 
artist essayed met with unequivocal manifestations of 
delight. In truth, the visitors appeared extremely loth 
to part from her; scarcely less she from the scene of her 
greatest triumphs. A profitable engagement on the 
other side of the Atlantic will doubtless sweeten the 
temporary absence of Piccolomini from her applauding 
friends in England. It is hardly necessary to say 
that at the close of the acts the principals were called ; 
at the finale, there were hillocks of bouquets, and de- 
mands for ‘‘a last adieu.” At the conclusion of 
Traviata, the National Anthem was sung. Asa second 
finale, the last scene from La Zingara was set, in 
order to afford Giuglini another opportunity of en- 
chanting bis admirers with ‘Tu m’ami, ah si bell’ 
anima” (‘When other lips,” &c.) The whole perfor- 
mance was one that afforded a more than ordinary 
amount of gratification to all assembled. What we 
have been able to gather from reliable sources with 
reference to the cheap extra nights is, that they have 
been singularly successful. 

Covent Garden, with Zampa, drew a full attendance 
on Tuesday. This opera has never taken a high 
stand in this country, and the chances are that it 
never will. The overture is known to the merest 
tvro in musical matters. There are a few melodies in 
Zampa that will in all probability survive the opera 
itself. The music, though not exactly suited to 
Tamberlik, was so artistically managed, that the 
seeining difficulties were surmounted without apparent 
effort. With Thursday came the Auquenofs for the 
last time. All the principals were called. This great 
work of Meyerbeer's bates not one jot of its interest 
through frequent repetitions. 

The fifth and last concert of the Royal Italian 
Opera series at the Crystal Palace was given on 
Friday the 6th, according to announcement. A pro- 
gramme of moderate length was so arranged that the 
peculiar excellencies of the individual artistes com- 
posing the vocal phalanx might be heard without 
wearying the audience with subjects already familiar, 
or compositions too recondite. Omitting Tamberlik, 
Gardoni, and Zelger, all the chiefs of the Italian 
corps were present. The concert opened with the 
rich and sparkling overture to “ Masaniello,” which 
was played to perfection. Among the most notice- 
able points were a duett, ‘Un tenero core,” from 
‘* Roberto Devereux,” sung by Grisi and Mario, and an 
aria from “Anna Bolena,” “Al dolce guidami,” 
in which the great donna had all the glory 
to herself. Busio’s triumph was in the well-known 
“Caro nome” (‘ Rigoletto”), while Mario gained a 
loud and long encore in the serenade from ‘* Don Gio- 
vanni,” with the catching accompaniment pizzicato. A 
strong demonstration, amounting to an encore, ne- 
cessitated a second singing of the morning prayer 
from “ Eli,” entrusted to Madame Didiée. The over- 
ture, ‘‘ Siege of Corinth,” which heralded the choice 
vocalisms in the second part, was brilliantly exe- 
cuted; not less so Weber's instrumental gem, the 
“Jubilee” overture which concluded the concert. 
These, in short, were so many added proofs of the 
competency of the Royal Italian Opera band to play 
to perfection music from the pen of the most erratic 
genius, or the profoundest imagination. Mlle. Marai, 
Ronconi, Graziani, and Neri-Beraldi gained more 
applause for their singing than for the pieces sung; 
they were rather too lengthy for repetition. 

If any sceptic wished a definition of ‘a crowded 
house,” he might have satisfied himself on Wednesday 
at the Surrey Gardens. A new ‘“ move” was adopted 
on Monday, viz., ihe transformation of a portion of 
the out-door promenade into a grand French market 
or fancy fair. This event was heralded by the mono- 
tonous and percussive music of one-and-twenty guns. 
The musical entertainments were distributed, and so 
diversified as to meet all reasonable demands. But 
Wednesday was the day. Long before the announced 
time for commencing the choice vocalisms of a long 
programme, the great hall presented a wedged and 
almost unwedgeable mass of anxious listeners. Those 
who did not mind undergoing the ordeal of dewy 
distillation, so that they could but hear. Dolby, 
Rudersdorf, Reeves, &c., kept their seats firmly, as 
if nailed to them; while numbers who could not 
stand it worked themselves out, contented with 
amusement in the comic line by minor vocal cele- 
brities, so highly blessed with wind, chest, and lungs, as 
to make themselves heard at any distance. So far 
all went well. The music selected for the in-door 
entertainment consisted of pieces rendered doubly 





popular by the artists who are identified with them. 
Song, cavatina, or ballad, were alike enthusiastically 
received. The lawns were thickly dotted, and the lake 
swarmed with visitors—the largest number, it is said, 
that ever honoured this attractive spot at one time. 
During the remainder of the week Christy's Minstrels 
had the great orchestra to themselves. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

On Saturday the provisional committee of the society 
for establishing the Dramatic College held a meeting 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Benjamin Webster 
in the chair. The business transacted was principally 
confined to the reception of letters containing sub- 
scriptions and donations, of which there were a great 
number. A letter from Mr. Sainton was read, in 
which he stated his willingness to become responsible 
for the erection of one of the tenements in the college. 
Five tenements are thus already provided for. Mr. 
Sainton’s name was added to the provisional com- 
mittee. Letters were read from the managers of 
several theatres in the provinces, stating their inten- 
tion of devoting the proceeds of certain performances 
to the objects of the institution. Mr. Sams, on being 
called on by the chairman, stated that he had just 
returned from France, having visited Paris with a 
view to obtaining the patronage of the Emperor of 
the French for the Dramatic College. After conside- 
rable difficulty he had succeeded in obtaining an 
audience of the Emperor, who received him very 
courteously, and entered with interest into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the institution as they 
were laid before him. His Majesty expressed his 
regret that, as this was a foreign institution, he could 
not give his name as one of its patrons, but that he 
would willingly contribute to its funds. It was 
announced that the donations. annual subscriptions, 
&c., amount in value to about 20007. We doubt much 
whether the step taken by Mr. Sams will not have 
the effect of disgusting many who otherwise might 
have been well disposed towards the undertaking. 
We sincerely hope that this will not be the case; but 
we have heard the matter discussed with some 
warmth in various quarters. 

The programme of the Birmingham Masical Festi- 
val is well calculated to sustain the character which 
has been justly accorded to the Birmingham Festivals 
for more than half a century. In the choral and 
instrumental bodies are all the elements of complete- 
ness, and the scheme itself is more than usually 
attractive. In the choral body there are upwards of 
three hundred peformers, the entire orchestra com- 
prising nearly five hundred. The first morning of 
the Festival (Tuesday, August 31) is devoted to the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, composed ex- 
pressly for the Birmingham Festival, and performed 
for the first time under his direction in 1846. On 
Wednesday Mr. Costa’s Evi; on Thursday the Mes- 
siah; and on Friday Mr. , Henry Leslie’s Judith will 
be performed for the first time, with Mendelssohn’s 
cantata Lauda Zion, and Beethoven's Service in C. 
The evening performances will consist of miscella- 
neous music. On Tuesday evening the first part is a 
miscellaneous concert; the second, Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, arranged with additional accompaniments by 
Mr. Costa. On the Wednesday evening will be given 
Mendelssohn's cantata “ To the Sons of Art,” and on 
Thursday evening a serenata, by Costa, entitled The 
Dream, composed for the marriage of the Princess 
Royal. The vrincipal vocalists include the names of 
Clara Novello, Castellan, Alboni, Viardot Garcia, 
Mile. Victoire Balfe, and MissDolby. With these 
are Mr. Sims Reeves, the Signors Tamberlik, Ron- 
coni, and Belletti, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith, &c. 
Mr. Costa conducts as usual. The ballot for places 
for the Tuesday and Wednesday’s performances takes 
place on Friday, the 27th of August; for those of 
Thursday and Friday, on Saturday the 28th; and 
strangers have the pledge of the committee that they 
will select in every case the best places which the 
chances of the ballot permit. The advertisement 
containing other matters of detail appears in another 
partof our paper. We observe that there are arrange- 
ments made for special trains on the London and 
North-Western, Great Western, North Staffordshire, 
Midland, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
Stour Valley, and South Staffordshire railways. In 
every instance the trains arrive in time for the morn- 
ing and leave Birmingham after the conclusion of the 
evening performances. Up to the present time the 
applications from parties at a distance wishing to 
attend the Festival have been very numerous. 

The Building News gives a full account of the New 
Metropolitan Theatre, the Pavilion, now in course of 
erection in Whitechapel-road. The old Pavilion was 
destroyed by fire, February 13th, 1856. The new house 
will be upwards of double the size of the old one, and 
will combine all modern improvements. The pit 
of this theatre will be the largest in London, and will 
seat two thousand persons. The area occupied by 
the building is irregular in plan, and measures on 
one side 810 feet, and on the other 128 feet. The 
chief entrance, in the Whitechapel-road, which will 
lead to the pit and boxes, is to be constructed of Port- 
land stone and corrugated iron, to be carried on piers 
and arches. In communication with this entrance 
are saloons, waiting-rooms, and other conveniences, 
There will also be minor entrances to the galleries— 








one facing White-street, Mile-end New-town, and the 
other leading into Charles-street. Internally, the 
space to be occupied by the ‘ theatre-saloons,” dress. 
ing-rooms, stage shops, and other offices, will be 158 
feet by 123 feet 6 inches. There will be three tiers 
of boxes—to be approached by four stone staircases, 
in fireproof communication with each corner of the 
building. These box tiers are to be large and com- 
modious, measuring 23 feet from the wall line to their 
fronts, leaving a clear space of 40 feet circle, and 50 
feet from the footlights to the proscenium. The 
stage will be 70 feet wide, and 58 feet from the float- 
lights to the back wall. The houseis planned to seat 
comfortably 3500 persons, and the whole of the works 
are intended to be completed by the 30th September 
next, for Mrs. Donald Munro, the daughter of the 
late proprietor, Charles Conaughton, Esq. Mr. John 
Douglas, the enterprising east-end manager, has 
entered into arrangements as lessee of the new house, 
and it is his intention to decorate its interior in an 
unusual style of splendour. Messrs. Defries and Co, 
have received orders to supply the various cut-glass 
chandeliers for lighting, which are to be similar to 
those which the firm furnished for the New Opera- 
house, Covent-garden. 

Signor Rossini finds himself so well at Paris that 
he will give up Bologna, and establish himself for the 
rest of his days at Passy, where he is about to erect a 
mansion. 

George Sand has completed a drama, founded on 
the history of Rome, which is intended, not for the 
Odéon, but for the Théatre Francais. 

The other day, at the ‘ Procession des Miracles” 
at Brussels, a musical society presented itself to swell 
the procession with its ensign. This had the same 
effect on the police as the well-known scarlet rag has 
on the bull in the Spanish amphitheatre. The flag 
was red; it was surmounted with a truculent, bearded, 
gilt head, looking perilously sinister; and the legend 
was thought to be “ Orsini.” Louvain was taken up 
wholesale, withdrawn from the show, and set apart 
for examination. It proved that the innocent and 
musical gentlemen of the town had wished to put 
themselves under the banner of an Italian; but that 
Italian (represented awkwardly in the whiskered bust) 
turned out to be not the prison-breaker and con- 
spirator, but one who had nothing more to do with 
rebellion than by composing “Guillaume Tell”— 
Signor Rossini! 

The novelties in the Parisian drama last week 
were—La Balancoire, a comedy in one act, by MM. 
Dumanoir and Lafargue, and Monsieur Candaule, a 
one-act vaudeville, by MM. Fournier and Meyer, at 
the Gymnase; and Les Crochets de Pére Martin, 
a three-act drama, by MM. Grange and Cormon, at 
the Gaité. 

At the Opera at Paris, Gonnod’s opera of Sapho 
has been revived. The Opéra-Comique offers very 
antiquated amusement to its patrons, in the form of 
Grétry’s Méprises par Ressemblance. 

The French Society of Dramatic Authors has 
demanded and obtained for the sons of Mozart and 
Weber the droits d'auteurs on the works of their 
fathers, which have hitherto been withheld from them. 
These heirs of great musicians have hitherto been 
living in comparative indigence, and the service will 
be as beneficial to them as it is creditable to the 
society, 








THE THEATRES. 


At the Lyceum, Mr. Leigh Murray’s reappearance 
aftér an absence of some months was a welcome 
event to his admirers. The absence of a gentleman, 
and one who can personate the cavalier portion of 
the stage population, is a matter to be deplored, and 
we trust that Mr. Murray will take some permanent 
position in the coming season. He made his re- 
appearance in the character of John Mildmay in the 
drama of “Still waters run deep,” one of Mr. Tom 
Taylor's most successful works. The part was com- 
posed for Mr. Wigan, and when in a state of languor 
from ill health, which may in some degree account 
for the low tone in which the part is cast. Quietude and 
a contempt of useless demonstration are the character- 
istics of genuine men, and especially of British gen- 
tlemen. Ithas, however, come to be too much of ac 
that quietude, bordering on languor and lassitude, is a 
mark of being thorough-bred and staunch ; for this, 
like any other arbitrary standard, if indiscriminately 
applied, produces error. The true thing is to be 
natural; and if a man is by nature quick and im- 
pulsive and demonstrative, he is a great humbug if 
he affect the calm and the indifferent. We grant 
that Mildmay is a well-expressed type of one sort 
of excellent fellow; but let us not run into the error 
of taking him asthe model man. The audience were 
well pleased to see Mr. Murray, and he has evidently 
made a careful study of the part. We could wis 
that the gentleman who played Captain Hawkesley 
would learn the value of study and quietness; 00 
art can be done justice to by those who have not 
thoroughly mastered gradation of expression, or, a8 
the same power is called in the sister profession, 
toning and chiaroscuro. 

On the same evening an importation took place, 
and produced as much sense of novelty as if the 
performer had come from China. Mr. H. Widdicomb, 
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of the Surrey theatre, made his appearance as Sam 
Slocleaf, in the broad farce of Sarah's Young Man. 
The amount of comic whim, extraordinary facial power, 
and oddities of action and character, make this gentle- 
mana very amusing actor. He has undoubtedly a por- 
tion of the true vis comica, and the thorough capacity 
ofa comedian. He has a ready eye for character, 
and the faculty of grossly exaggerating truth with- 
out ever entirely departing from it; and this 
we take to be the essence of all low co- 
medy. He was much relished, considering he 
appeared before a strange audience ; for it is a re- 
markable fact, that it is only when perfectly familiar 
with a low comedian’s acting that we thoroughly 
enjoy it. Of course there is some cause for this, 
which, if philosophy had time, she might find out 
and explain in her own peculiar phraseology. No 
doubt there is much that is personal, and it is not 
until we become acquainted with, or we may say re- 
conciled to, the comedian’s peculiarities, that we relish 
his quips and cranks, and his little extravagances, 
T here is also here, as in other matters, the cumulative 
power of association, and the remembrance of ludi- 
crous sensations revives them in their intensity, and, 
as it has been recorded of every great comic mimic, 
the mere sight of his face through the curtain is suf- 
ficient to set the people in a roar. Tragic actors leap 
at once, if truly great, into fame, for the passions 
always break down the conventionalities, and even 
destroy the individual. Comic actors grow into our 
approbation, and therefore, strange as it may seem, 
have a severer probation to go through than serious 
ones. 

Thecomedy of the Love Chase has been also produced, 
with Mrs. Serjeant Wilkins as the Widow Green; 
but we think all reference to the domestic life of an 
actress had better be avoided. Mrs. Wilkins is a 
pleasant woman and a fair actress; but no one can 
fully sustain this part successfully without talent of 
more than the usual average. Mr. George Webster, 
the lessee, played Neighbour Wildrake, and, though 
not qualified physically for the part, showed that he 
has a knowledge of acting. 

At the Strand, during the absence of the mana- 
geress, Miss Wilton has been put into leading parts, 
and has performed Lucy Morton in Mr. Planché's 
drama of Court Favour. It is almost over-weighting 
this promising young actress, who looks even more 
girlish than she is, to give her parts requiring so 
much knowledge of stage craft as well as character. 
This young lady has so much capacity, is so 
naively vivacious, has such a pleasing archness, that 
it is greatly to be regretted she should not thoroughly 
study her art and have the means of maturing the 
evident talent she possesses. A good apprenticeship 
to character-acting might make her a fine actress; as 
it is, she will, we fear, depend too much on manner 
and too little on mind. Mr. Emery was the Duke 
of Albemarle; but it is not amongst the aristocracy of 
the stage that this excellent actor shines. Mr. Bel- 
ford’s power of assuming stolidity stood him in good 
stead in enacting David Brown. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Head Mastership of King’s Lynn Grammar 
School is vacant by the death of the Rev. Bagge 
Scott, M.A. The appointment is in the gift of the 
mayor and aldermen. 

At their last session for the academical year, on 
Saturday, the-Couhcil of University College, London, 
received notice of the bequest by Mr. Morley of 50002, 
for the foundation of three Surgical Scholarships, 
tenable each for three years; also of two gifts—one 
for the library, from Viscount Ebrington, M.P., of 
bound copies of Hansard’s Parliamentary History 
and Parliamentary Debates, complete to this day; 
the other for the Museum of Natural History, of a 
collection of specimens from the neighbourhood of 
Monte Video, by her Majesty’s representative to the 
Argentine Confederation, Mr. William Dougal 
Christie, formerly M.P. for Weymouth, an early 
student, and now a member, of the college. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, Director-General of the | 


Geological Survey, has been employed up to the com- 
Mencement of this week in examining the rocks 
between Dunnet Head and Strathy. He is now pro- 
ceeding through the Orkney Islands and to Zetland, 
whence he will return in the Pharos steamer to the 
north and west coast of Sutherland. 

A handsome silver inkstand has been presented by 
members of the Harveian Society to Dr. Joseph 
Ridge, in testimony of his valuable services as 
treasurer. 

The Queen having expressed a wish that the 
scholars of St. Paul’s school should have a week 
added to their holidays in commemoration of the 
Marriage of the Princess Frederick William, the 
school will meet on the 10th instead of the 3rd of 
September. 

M. Guizot is at present staying with Lord Aber- 
deen, at Haddo House. These two statesmen have 
long been known to be friends. This is the first time 
that M. Guizot has been in Scotland. 

Miss Nightingale’s health is such, that she has 
ome been obliged to resort to Malvern for the benefit 

the water cure, 





A new edition of Mrs. Case’s “Day by Day at 
Lucknow ” will be published in a few days. 

The first edition of Mr. Gubbins’s “‘ Narrative of the 
Beleaguerment of Lucknow” was all sold off on the 
first day of publication to the London booksellers. 

Mr. Bentley’s beautiful edition of ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s 
Letters,” complete in nine volumes, lavishly embel- 
lished with portraits, now only waits the Index, on 
which Mr. Cunningham has been long engaged. 

We have sincere pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Prescott, the historian of Philip the Second as well 
as of Ferdinand and Isabella, has recovered from the 
severe attack from which he suffered, which caused so 
much concern not only to his immediate family and 
friends, but to the world of letters generally. 

The first number of Mr. Bentley’s New Quarterly 
Review will appear on 1st December. 

The committee of the French Dramatic Authors’ 
Societyhas delegated MM. Melesville, Louis Lurine, 
Gobaux, and Dumanoir, to represent the society at 
the forthcoming Copyright Congress at Brussels. It is 
also expected that M. Scribe will join the deputation. 

Messrs. Thomas Ross Howard, of the Crosby Hall 
Evening Classes, and George Edward Skinner, of the 
Lymington Literary Institution, who distinguished 
themselves at the Society of Arts examinations in 
May last, having (through the permission of Lord 
Derby) been nominated by the Council of this society 
to compete for clerkships in the customs, have been 
successful in obtaining the appointments. There 
were four vacancies and twelve selected competitors. 

On Thursday the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board directed the engineer and marine surveyor to 
see which would be the best route for an electric 
telegraph communication between Liverpool and 
Holyhead. 

The Morning Star says that the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays to shareholders has given 
great offence to the clergy, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Winchester, 
and two hundred and fifty London clergymen, have 
signed a declaration that the opening is, in their 
opinion, highly undesirable in a moral and religious 
point of view. This declaration is remarkable for 
the fact that it assigns no reason whatever for the 
view it expresses. Those who sign it simply say that 
such is their opinion. They present the directors 
with no more influential consideration. 

The Dumfries. Standard gives us good news :— 
“Mr. Carlyle has been residing with his relatives 
here and at Cummertrees for the last six weeks, and 
seems to be in vigorous health, The first two volumes 
of his eagerly-expected work on Frederick the Great 
are ready for publication, and will, we understand, be 
given to the world at the beginning of the book- 
season in September next.” 

The Manchester Guardian says:—“ We are sorry to 
learn that, in consequence of certain unfortunate diffi- 
culties in which be has become involved, Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor, the well-known poet and essayist, has 
found it necessary to leave the country. A collection 
of pictures, the property of the venerable /ittérateur, 
are to be sold by auction at Mr. Cape’s rooms, this 
Sor and to-morrow. 

yder Jung, a relation of the Nawab of Carnatic, 
has published a letter testifying to the generous and 
liberal policy of Lord Hastings in India. Hydur 
Jung alludes more particularly to Lord Hastings’s 
conduct to his own family, and concludes by declaring 
that “the memory of Lord Hastings will ever be 
affectionately remembered and cherished.” 

A testimonial has also been presented to Dr. George 
Lawson, of Edinburgh, for the services which he has 
rendered to the Royal, the Royal Physical, the Horti- 
cultural, the Botanical, the Arboricultural Societies, 
and other public institutions of Edinburgh. Dr. 
Lawson is shortly about to proceed to Canada, to 
occupy the chair of Chemistry and Natural History 
in Queen’s College, Kingston. The testimonial con- 
sisted of a very handsome silver salver, with a purse 
of sovereigns. It was presented by Professor Balfour, 
with a very complimentary speech, and was acknow- 
ledged with excellent taste by Dr. Lawson. 

The annual dinner of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution will take place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on the 31st instant, James 
Grant, Esq., of the Morning Advertiser, being chair- 
man. In the printed address, the committee states 
that during the nineteen years which the Society has 
existed its labours have not been in vain. - 

Summer season has now fairly set in at the Crystal 
Palace, bringing its usual concomitants of large 
attendances, flower and fruit shows, poultry shows, 
and a multitude of other attractions. During the 
past week 74,695 persons visited the Palace. With 
the exception of one week shortly after the opening 
of the Palace, this is the largest number of visitors 
who have attended in one week. The poultry show 
during the first three days of the present week also 
attracted a large concourse of visitors. The fétes of 
the Early Closing Association will be given to-day, 
next Monday, and next Saturday. In the following 
week the Foresters celebrate their anniversary. Last 
year the Early Closing and the Foresters’ gatherings 
drew to the Palace nearly 80,000 persons; and there 
is little doubt that with the increased attractions of 
the present season, and the additional facilities for 
transit, these numbers, large as they were, will be 
exceeded this season, j 





A contemporary points out that only a short time 
since the Press startled Scotchmen by announcing 
that Scotland had no national Church. These errors 
about Scotland continue to make their appearance in 
the London journals, as much so as if Scotland were 
a distant colony, or a province in Crim-Tartary. 
The Examiner speaks of * recording a righteous judg- 
ment, which has befallen the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
itself, the metropolis of the pride of the Scribes and 
Pharisees of North Britain.” ‘The Scribes and Phari- 


sees aforesaid will no doubt be glad to inform the 


editor that the Heart of Mid-Lothian is a place in 
which they never have taken up their abode. Our 
Scotch readers will be reminded by this mistake of 
the English aspirant to Parliament honours, who 
began his first speech in Edinbugh, amid the roars of 
a crowd, by saying, ‘‘Men of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian!” We need scarcely add that the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian is not a city, but the old Tolbooth 
prison, the receptacle for rascals of every description. 

Dr. Kane’s work on the Arctic Expedition was all 
the rage a short time ago in American society. An 
engraver named Byram has lately sued the pub- 
lishers, Lloyd and Co., of Philadelphia, for the sum 
of 364 dollars due for engraving plates for Dr. Kane’s 
work. Some amusing facts came out on the trial. 
It appears that the picture representing the Advance 
stuck in the ice was copied from an old picture in 
Captain Cook’s travels in the South Seas, with ice 
thrown in ad libitum. The portrait purporting to be 
of Sontag, one of Kane’s officers, was altered from a 
portrait of an old highwayman in the National Police 
Gazette. An engraving representing the occultation 
of Saturn was produced by altering an eclipse of the 
sun from an old geography. There were more of the 
same sort. 

A newspaper has been started at Sandhurst, Aus- 
tralia, under the name of the Bendigo Telegraph. At 
Geelong the Advertiser has a competitor under the 
title of the Daily News. There are now three morn- 
ing papers and one evening paper in Melbourne ; two 
dailies at Geelong, two at Ballarat, two at Bendigo, 
and two at Beechworth, besides others published at 
intervals of two days at Kyneton, Castlemaine, 
Albury, Portland, Belfast, Warnambool, &c. 

The dogmatical tone in which some of the Paris 
papers often discass the affairs of England contrasts 
amusingly with the profound ignorance they almost 
as frequently display of the most ordinary facts and 
circumstances relating to our country and its people. 
The following, from the Presse, is an amusing speci- 
men :—** The House of Lords is in its turn menaced 
with the presence of a Jew, Mr. Disraeli, who may in 
afew years take his seat, by order of the Queen, on 
the benches of the peers, by the side of the bishops. 
The God of the English is not the God of the human 
race, but, like the God of the Jews, he has chosen a 
people, and has separated it from the rest of the 
world. The Englishman, who knows the Psalms 
by heart, sings, with the triumphant devotion of 
religious pride, the verse of David, ‘ Non fecit tali- 
ter omni nationi.” We saw the other day an equally 
amusing specimen of ignorance in a French journal 
when discussing English art. Our contemporary, 
correcting the errors of a brother critic, said that 
“the Vernon Gallery was a present from Lord Ver- 
non to St. James’s Palace.” 

Many minor celebrities from Paris figured conspicu- 
ously at the Cherbourg fétes—among others the cele- 
brated La Guiccioli (Lord Byron’s flame) and her 
present husband, the Marquis de Boissy. Théophile 
Gautier, the feuilletoniste of the Moniteur, was also of 
the party. 

In the present degradation of the French press, 
its enforced reticence and too obvious fear of the cen- 
sorship, none cuts so poor a figure as our merry friend, 
Le Charivari. If one could imagine what joking in 
fetters would be like, no doubt this poor handcuffed 
clown would realise the idea. Nothing bearing the 
slightest savour of a joke at the expense of the present 
régime is allowed to appear in its columns; and when 
we-think of the temptation which the present Cour 
d'occasion which occupies the Tuilleries must offer to 
men who possess the slightest sense of the ludicrous, 
we can sympathise with the contributors. But, how- 
ever careful not to offend the higher powers at home, 
the Charivari will have its joke at the expense of poor 
John Bull. On Tuesday appeared an article lament- 
ing the disappearance of the typical Englishman from 
the Continent. ‘ Where,” says the Charivari, “ is 
Lord Spleen, Lord Bishof, and Lord Rumsteak.” The 
absence of the English may possibly be a capital joke 
to the Charivari; but we doubt very much whether 
the shopkeepers and hotel-keepers of Paris quite ap- 
preciate the comicality of it. 

The Paris booksellers have invented a new mode ot 
selling large and expensive books ; viz., by delivering 
them all at once and receiving the payments in instal- 
ments. Of course they take some pains to select their 
customers. This plan is certainiy much more attrac- 
tive and encouraging to buyers than the system of 
issuing a work by numbers. According to that there 
is no security to the purchaser that the work will be 
completed, and too frequently the helpless purchaser 
of a few early numbers finds himself the possessor of 
valueless fragments. 

The Revue Frangaise has lately published a singu- 
larly happy translation of the Licencié Vidriera, a 
novel by Cervantes, which M. Viardot had pronounced 
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to be untranslatable. 5A writer in La Presse gives 
the learned professor a rap over the knuckles for this 
hasty opinion, reminding him that to translate Cer- 
vautes weil itis not only necessary to understand 
Spanish and write good French, but also to have the 
power of entering into the spirit of the author, 
which, the writer hints, is precisely what M. Viardot 
lacks. 

M. Dentu, of the Palais-Royal, is about to publish 
a pamphlet entitled Cherbourg et Angleterre, which is 
expected to contain some important speculations upon 

his subject, 

M. Henri de Péne, the victim of the military duel, 
is about to start for Nauheim, near Frankfort, which 
has a high reputation for the care of wounds. It is 
hoped that M. de Péne’s health will be completely 
re-established. 

Chevalier Bunsen, formerly Prussian Minister in 


the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
The Cologne Gazette announces that the Emperor of 
Austria has sent 500 florins to the littérateur Saphir. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN ACTA MARTYRUM. 

Sir,—The very interesting review of Zell's ** Ferien- | 
schriften,” which appeared in the Critic of August | 
7th, contains a remarkable passage, in reference to 
which I crave permission to ask a question. It is 
stated, apparently on the faith of Zell’s book, that 
“from the Acta Diurna of heathen Rome sprang the 
Acta Martyrum of the early Roman Christians.” 
This general statement is sufficiently noticeable; but 


the proofs of it which are available are added to pre- | 
‘* Towards the end of the first century | 
of our era, St. Clement distributed the fourteen re- | 


vent mistake. 


gions of Rome into seven districts, each with its own 
ecclesiastical ‘Notarius,’ or reporter, whose duty it 
was to record all examinations of, and judicial deal- 
ings with, the Christians. In the third century 
(A.D. ), the field for this employment, or demand 


| for its oahhien had so increased, that Pope Fabianus, 
London, has been invited to Berlin, on the occasion of | 


who has been labouring for some time under pulmo- | 


nary dropsy. The Emperor has, moreover, promised 
to watch over the fortune of his daughter in the event 
of his not recovering. 

Fifteen thousand copies of Rarey’s “Treatise on 


Horse-taming,” translated into French, have been sold | 


by the publisher Dentu. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


VERBAL CRITICISMS. 

Str,—I have only just observed in your number of 
the 24th ult. a letter from Mr. Charles Reade, in 
which he finds great fault with a common use of the 
word “plastic.” 
has the power of moulding,” 
pable of being moulded.” 
‘rank nonsense ” 
any passive substance whatever! 
to follow Mr. Reade through the dissertation by 
which he tries to prove that he is right and every- 
body else wrong. I will only say that ‘' Webster’s 
Dictionary,” which is no mean authority, is somewhat 
at variance with his 0} inion. 
given of the word “‘ plastic” is, first, “hav ing the power 
to give form or fashion toa mass of matter ;” secondly, 
** capacity of being moulded, formed, or modelled.” 
moreover, there is a separate heading for the article 
of “ Plastic Clay, used in making pottery.” And this 
is quoted from Lyell. Yet, according to Mr. Reade, 
“* plastic clay ” is rank nonsense ! 


not ‘* that which is ca- 
And he goes on to say that 
it is 


| question are based. 


to apply the term to clay, or | 
I am not going | 


The definition there | 


And | 


But what has principally éxcited my surprise in | 


the letter referred to is, that Mr. Charles Reade, of 
all persons in the world, should talk about the 
“looser writers of the day”—he who stands con- 


victed of as great corruptions and vulgarisms as ever | 


deformed the English language. 

I remember when he was accused some time ago 
of such choice expressions as 

‘* Whom he said was looking another way.” 

** Whom she found was trying to make his escape.” 

And 

Jim did sleep and’George would have been glad to.’ 

Mr. Eden was determined not to go, b ut on reflection he 
made up his mind to.” 

Mr. Reade had the coolness to reply in the 
Atheneum, that as to the two first items “ he believed 
the accusation to be unfounded,” 
‘never committed so stupid a blunder as to make 
whom govern the verb,” when there was his printed 
book staring him in the face to contradict him. And 
as to the others, 
word “ to,” as there employed, and maintained that 
it was “good English:” summing up his argument 
with an oath, thus elegantly expressed—* If the first 
of these is English, I'll be d—— if the second is not.” 

Since Mr. Reade is not one of the loose writers of 
the day, I presume he will defend such phrases as the 
following, taken at random from “The Course of True 
Love never did run smooth :” 

“He was to breathe the same air as HER." 

“You mustn’ t tell me she paints her face, without ‘tis with 
cold water.’ 

“Here's your one's book!—My one’s 
field.” 

“* Without she was a fool, said Rose.” 

‘Of course you did not know he was returned ?” 

** Not sorry of an opportunity.” 

** Drifted divaguely,” &c. 


book, said Mrs. Old- 


and that he had | 


he positively defended the use of the | 


He contends that it means “ that which | phal. 


| this instance, and shall be really obliged if you will so 


adjoined to each of these notarii no less than seven 


} sub-deacons; and a somewhat similar organisation 


was estublished in the other considerable cities of the 
Roman Empire. Here was the germ of the world- 
renowned Acta Sanctorum, the publication of which 
is scarcely completed in this year of grace 1858.” 
The concluding sentence about the Acta Sanctorum 
may pass, as I hope their publication never will be 
completed. But the previous statements about 
Clement of Rome and Fabianus are so new to me, 
and so extraordinary, that I am anxious to know 
their source. Not being so fortunate as to possess 
Herr Zell’s work, I have recourse to you, and express 
an earnest hope that the reviewer will kindly make 
known the authorities upon which the statements in 
Wealiow many important facts 
to remain without evidence, by our omission of in- 
quiry at the right time; and perhaps for a similar 
reason we admit as facts much that is at best apocry- 
I am wishful that neither may be the case in 


far enlighten my darkness.—I am, sir, yours a 
truly, B, By 
London, August 12, 1858. 
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Epmiston & Son, Siphonia Depot, 69, Strand. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
J USED IN THE ROYAL LAU Gee’ 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, G rocers, &e. &e. 


PPS'S COCOA.—This excellent Prepa Ara- 


4 tion is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, Is. 6d. 
and 9d. 
James Eprs, Homeopathic 





Chemist, 170, Piccadilly ; 112, 
Great Russeil-street, Bloomsbury; 82, Old Broad-street, b ity; 
and at the Manufactory, 398, Euston-road. 

Every Packet is labelled as above. 


. lPpAT r . sAePT . : 

MHE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN is 

invited to EAMES’S PATENT TROWSERS, 

a principle to secure a perfect, easy, 

gracefully over the instep, with 

freedom and comfort so necessary in walking or riding.— 
10, Vernon-p ace, Bloomsbury-square, WC, 


a 

HArR DYE, &c. — 248, High “Holborn 

(opposite Day and Martin's). — ALE X. ROSS'S HAIR 
DYE produces perfect ( oye with little trouble of applica- 
tion. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6a. ; sent free, 
wrappers, for 54 stamps. —ALEX. Ross’s Hair DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous ha ir from the face or hands, 
without injury to the skin, 3s. 6¢., 6 7. and 10s, 6d. (free, in 
blank wrappers, for 50 stamps).—A. R.’s CuRLING FLUID 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imme- 
diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlemen’s Hair, a beautiful 
curl is obtained; sent ia blank wrappers for 54 stamps 

A. R.’s Wigs, iP 10s. 


, y a — r 
p? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
- WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’'S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off. 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
tree, ¥ receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London. —Testimonials : 
"- wave orde sred its use in hundreds of cases with success. 
Dr. Walsh.—“ I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it.” Mr. Jones.— My hair is quite re- 
stored James, us 3 After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are miraculous.” . Mahon. 


KX OW THYSELF—MARIE COU- 
PELLE 


continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 


cut upon 
and elegant fit; falling 
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| tions of character from an examination of the handwriting 


of individuals, in a style never before atte mpted in England, 


| Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or those 


Mr. Reade has very deservedly attained a high re- | 


putation for his vigorous and graphic style of writing. 
Let him be content with the honour and profit accru- 
ing from such a position ; but he provokes exposures 
like the above by dealing out “ verbal criticisms,” 
while he himself sets all classical rules at defiance.— 
I am, sir, your faithful servant, 

August 7, 1858. Ceci, HARBOTTLE. 

[In strict philology Mr. Reade is right, and “ plas- 
tie clay” is wrong, 
phrase. With regard to the defects in Mr. Reade’s 


faults in others without being absolutely perfect him- 
self. Were it otherwise, w hat would become of the 
critics, seeing that no writer of these or any past 
days ever did write English in absolute perfection ?— 
Ep. Crirre. } 


albeit custom now sanctions the | 
| time, without pain or confinement, thus rend: ring 
| use of trusses unnecessary. 
own style, it may be observed that a man may detect | 


| character is marvell« usly correct. 


| Mornington-crescent, London. 


of any friend, 
sex and 
69, Cast} 


must inclose a specimen oftheir w riting, stating 
», With 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupe lle, 
. -street, Newmati-strect. London, and they will re- 

ceive per return a fall detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the 
calculated to be use ful through life.—From F 
your skill surprising.""—C 
racter is remarkably cor rect. 







h consider 

“Your de scripti on of her cha- 
—H. W. ‘Your sketch of my 
"—Miss F. 
the character you sent meis a true one.""—VW. 
described him very accurately.’ 


] UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson’s remedy has 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
the further 
Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
London office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 
Consultations by appointment 
A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 





” Ph ae says 
“You have 


daily except Sunday. 


Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of | 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four | 
penny stamps, 








ving that | 


in blank | 


writer, with many other things | 


O the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED, 
| —CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of France, 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem. 
ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen and Peru, &c.), 27, 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to issue, on 
receipt of six stamps, ‘ The Guide to Self-cure.”’ 
“The first man of the day in these complaints.’ 
Review, July 1856. 
| For Qualific a0ns, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory, 


FRENCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK. 


NGS, Knee-caps, Stocks, Belts, &c., as mannfactured 
by SPARKS and SON, are allowed by the leading members 
of the surgical profession to be the only articles ever invented 
for giving equal and perfect support in all cases to which they 
are’ applied, and are especially reeqnmended to all persons 
suffering from varicose or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and 
dropsical affections ; and also for relieving weakness of the 
limbs, &c.—Printed directions for measurements, with full 
hae ulars and prices, sent post free. Makers of Improved 

rinals for day and night use.—Address SPARKS and Soy, 
Conduit 


'—Mediva 











Truss and Patent Surgical Bandage Makers, 28, 
street, _ Regent-street, London. 


AN ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 
5000 Copies of a Me dical Book to be given away!!!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 

nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear 

ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 

ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev, H. R. Tra- 

vers, M.A., I, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, Mid- 

dlesex. 

VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE . AFFLICTE 
R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, a 

dently recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy f 

wounds of every descr iption, a certain cure for Uleerated Sore 

Legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
sruises, Chilblains, Scorbutie Eruptions and Pimples on the 

Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts 

Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &e. Sold in Pots at 

1s. 1}d., and 2s, $d., 11s. and 22s, each. Also his 

PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, 

confirmed by sixty years’ experience tobe, without exception, 

one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 

page emg blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
fence they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints, 

Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They 

form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken 

at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
boxes at Is. 142., 28, 9d., 48. 6d., lls., and 22s,—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their Dispensary, 

Brid port: by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable 

Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 
Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above name can 

possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barnicott, late Dr 

Roberts, Bridport,”’ is engraved on the Government Stainp 

affixed to each package. 

NE! {VOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 

a HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGE STION, DYSPEPSIA, 

&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result ofa long 

and extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 

head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 

tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pro- 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their position; while in most cases the immediate canse 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any treat- 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless, Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being thereby brought to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 

vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
| long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free on 
| receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGg, 10, Brooke-street, 

Holborn-bars London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
j JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen: 
| be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 


sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6¢. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage. 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving efficient 
and permanent support in_all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 


| each. Postage, 6d. 
| JOHN will 4 E, _Mannfacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
| 


| PRIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie de Paris, andthe Imperial College of Medicine, 
| Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is are smedy for relaxation, sper- 
| matorrhoea, and exhaustion of the system, Triesemar, No. 2, 
| effectually, in the short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of th 
es of a vast portion of the population. Trlesemst, 
3, is the great C ‘ontinentat remedy for that 
| a of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
ot the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla of 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualitie s. 
They may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- 
pected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 
33s, which saves l1s.; and in 5/7. cases, whereby there is @ 
saving of 1/. 12s., divided into separate doses, 96 administered 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &¢.—Sold by D. CHURCH, 
78, Gracechurch-street; Barrietr HoorkR, 48, King Wil- 
liam-street; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Provr, 299, Strand; 
HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; Sanepr, 160, Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; R. H. IxeHam, Market-street, Manchester; und PowRLL, 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dablia. 
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NDIA and BRITISH SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every. description, 
CLEANED, and_the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OsmonD and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- 
street, London. 
IM a3 PA pe ps 
HE SUITS at 47s., 50s., 52s., 558., 58s., 
60s., and 638., are made to order from SCOTCH 
HEATHER and CHEVIOT TWEEDS and ANGOLAS, all 
wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W., and are adapted for 
either Shooting, Fishing, the Promenade, the Seaside, or for 
Continental Touring. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


QHIRTS.—Have them made for you by 
kJ EDWIN UNWIN, Hosier and Outfitter, 164, Strand, ten 
doors east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts for 21s., 
with fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands. ‘The French 
cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 27s. the half-dozen, the 
best fitting shirt sold in England. Coloured shirts made from 
French printed Cambrics, 18s. the half-dozen 500 patterns to 
choose from. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post- 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per cent. below any other house 
for cash. 

r “ TT > fw 
@Y DENHAM SUIT, complete for 43s. 6d., 
\ comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Lounging Coat, 17s. 6d. ; 
Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The Coat of elegant black or fancy Melton 
cloth ; the Trousers and Waistcoat to match, of the best light 
West of England woollen and wool and silk cloths. 


a YDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com- 
k plete for 59s., Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers all to match, 
of the best West of England fancy cloths, or in different pat- 
terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1000 patterns. 


GY DENHAM SUMMER OVERCOAT, 


of elegant Melton cloth, 2ls., gracefully adjusted to the 


figure and finished in a superior manner. 
GYDENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 


12s. 6d., light, pleasant and serviceable for summer wear, 
and made with a degree of care hitherto unprecedented in the 
trade.—SaMvEL Brotuers, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


i" ARIENBERG, Boppard-on-the-Rhine.— 
a This long-established and extensive HY DROPATHIC 
INSTITUTION, surrounded by spacious gardens and grounds, 
is open for patients both winter and summer. The perennial 
spring of pure water which supplies the establishment, never 
varying in temperature, affords an inestimable advantage in 
the pursuance of the cold-water system. 

Medical questions to be addressed to Dr. Sack, the Resident 
Physician; all other information furnished by application to 
KAMPMANN, Proprietor of the Institution. 














\ ATER BEDS, MATTRASSES, and 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 

Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 

Manufacturer, Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


x yor - mn 

HOWER and all DOMESTIC BATHS.— 
J An extensive and c ymplete stock. The best manufacture 
and lowest prices, DEANE and Co.’s PAMPHLET on 
BATHS and BATHING may be had GRATUITOUSLY on 
application and post free. It contains engravings, with prices, 
of Shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, and every description of 
Bath for family use. Shower Baths, of iinproved construction. 
Patent Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and economical. Esti- 
mates given for fitting up Bath-rooms.—DEaANE and Co. (open- 
ing to the Monument), London Bridge, Established a.p. 1700, 


ALUABLE INFORMATION! 
GRATIS! A neatly printed book, 100 pages, TEN 
THOUSAND COPIES of which are being issued GRATUI- 
TOUSLY, by the “ ANATOMICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Or GREAT Brirarn."’ The Society presents this important 
work to the public gratuitously, for the benefit of those who 
are suffering from debility, nervousness, loss of memory, dim- 
ness of sight, drowsiness, indigestion, irritability, and general 
prostration of the system, incapacity for study, business or 
society, and especially recommends it to Young Men.—** Most 
valuable to those who feel an interest in the subjects treated 
of, showing sufferers the most certain means of recovering 
perfect health."'—Medical Journal. 

Inclose two stamps to pre-pay postage, and address Dr. W. 
B. Marston, Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 

" +; , 

RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 

Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This excellent family 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for purifying the blood, 
80 very essential for the foundation of goed health, and cor- 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two orthree 
doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of 
the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and re- 
newed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. For 
FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 











Immediately, in post 8vo., with Woodcuts, 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH. 
BY CHRISTOPHER T. WINTER. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 12s. 
MY ESCAPE from the MUTINIES in OUDH. 
BY A WOUNDED OFFICER. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Fep. 8v0., price 2s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY ; 


Or, A Complete and Easy Description of the Manipulations and Apparatus necessary for the Production of 
Landscape Pictures, Geological Sections, &c., by the Calotype, Wet Collodion, Collodio-Albumen, Gelatine, 
and Wax-Paper Processes, by the assistance of which an amateur may at once commence the practice of 


the Art. 
BY JOACHIM OTTE, F.G.S. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICK, 192, Piccadilly. 





MR. H. HERING, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PORTRAITS TAKEN BY THE COLLODION PROCESS 


On quite a New and Improved Principle, plain, tinted, or highly coloured, by the best Artists in Miniature Painting. 
OIL PAINTINGS, ANCIENT and MODERN, FAMILY PORTRAITS, CRAYON DRAWINGS, DAGUERREOTYPES, 
and MINIATURES COPIED; also coloured as perfect fac-similes of the originals. 

A great variety of Specimens of Portraits and Stereoscopic Portraits, and Copies from Thorburn, Ross, Richmond, 
Edd@is, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and others, may be seen at his Gallery. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


OF 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works of 
acknowledged merit in 


| 
} 
} 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 
HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 

Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies supplied. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, 


COMPLETE, ONE SHILLING, OR IN FOUR PARTS SEWED, TWOPENCE 








PRICE EACH. 


In this Edition each Question and Answer form a separate Paragraph ; the Questions are numbered and printed in a dis- 
tinct type, which, it is presumed, will prove a useful aid to all who are engaged in tuition. The information, likewise, has 
been brought down to the present time, and is 


CONDENSED WITHOUT BEING ABRIDGED, 


by the erasure of those superfluous and unmeaning expressions of tautology which disfigure the earlier editions. The 
Biographical portion includes the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglun, and ail the distinguished characters 
who have died since the accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICK, 192, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 


Sample copy sent by post on receipt of stamps. 


[DV ALTENBURG S ORIENTAL OIL.— if OLLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
Among all the preparations for the hair that have been —Bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers, 

introduced as infallible, none has ever given the satisfaction wounds, and sores of all kinds, may be thoroughly healed byt 

or gained the popularity that D’Altenburg’s Oriental Oil now | application of this Ointment to the parts affected, after they 

enjoys; it has passed the ordeal of innumerable fashionable | have been duly fomented or washed with warm water. The 

toilettes, and ladies who have used it pronounce it to be a | discharge is not checked at once, for such sudden check must 

find where the hair is thinned that | of course be always dangerous. Nature is the noblest of 








abscesses. cancers, 











tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by Prout 
and Harsant, 220, Strand, London, and all Vendors of Medicine. 











} 
ae —— | 
> . r — 
PECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING. | 
KR —DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albermarle-street, | 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Organic | 
Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful small newly-invented 
instrument tor deafness, entirely different from all others, to | 
Surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting, 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. | 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear | 
distinetly at church and at public ; 3; the unpleasant | 
sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and | 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired. Tar 
Eyrs.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced 
age to read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect 
distinctness.—Messrs. 8. and B. SoLomons, opticians and occu- 
lists, have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest trans- 
parent power. The valuable advantage derived from this 
invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
Strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute occupation—can see with the 
leases Of a much less magnifying power—and they do not 
require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects of fur- 
ther powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses, 





semblic 





















peerless article. They 
it creates afresh growth; that it fully restores the vegetable | physicians, and must not be opposed, but seconded. All 
power of the roots on the denuded places, and causes the filus | sores are for a time the safety-valves of the constitution, and 


} to shoot forth anew ; 


|} CAMPHOR a 


that it dissolves and removes the dan- 
driff, prevents greyness, restores the hair to its natural colour 
when greyness has actually supervened, gives a rich lustre, 
imparts the softness and flexibility of silk to the hair, and 
keeps it always luxuriant, healthy, and in full vigour.- Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, at 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle ; 
and by D'’ALrensurG & Co., 384, Lainb's Conduit-street, 
London. The 2s. 9d. size by post twelve stamps extra 


Qik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
M CAMPHOR, — This CARBONATED SOLUTION of 
nd MAGNESIA invigorates without exciting 
the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, composes 
the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to 
sleep. Nauseous remedies, such as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 
Colchicum, &c., can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of 
this Fluid Camphor, which corrects lity, and enabies reme- 
dies to be retained when the stomach is irritable or weak. To 
the wearied nia and Australia this restora- 
tive cordial is invaluable, because it opens the pores after wet 
or cold, without the danger resulting from ardent spirits, or 
exciting stimulants. Miners and Mariners, in every part of 
the world, derive instant advantage from this safe restorative, 
which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains strength 
and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates 














Miners of Calif 








The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole 





to know the distances, possessing such extraordinary powers, | Consignec, Messrs. WIL11AM BAILEY and Son, of Wolyer 
that some, from 34 inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's hampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists and medical 
Also agents throughout the word, in bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. 


moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. a very 


powersul small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to | each. with directions for use. 


iscern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
ce ae Albermatie-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
) We 





at ls., 2s. 6d., 


Also, 

SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, in bottles 
‘ 3s. 6d., 58. 6d., 118., and 21s. each. 

The ACIDULATED SYRUP, in bottles 2s. each. 


should riot be closed or healed until they assume a healthier 
character under the action of this powerful Ointment assisted 
by a course of the Pills, which assist and purify the depraved 
humours of the body. 

yet 


MXEETH.—Nothing has ever been 

produced in dentistry that can equal, or even approach, 
the perfection to which Artificial Teeth are now brought by 
Mr. BRADSHAW’S new invention. They are so beautifully 
nat ly i ible for the most practised eye 








n ral, that it is utterly im} 

to detect, in any light, the artificial; and from the peculiar 
process of making, every little i rularity in the gums is 
fitted with the most unerring accuracy, allowing the teeth to 


| perfectly clear and beautiful. 


rest on the most tender gums with such absolute ease and 
comfort, that in a few days they are scarcely known to be in 
the mouth. They never change colour, mastication is gua- 
ranteed, no wires or ligatures used, nor any 
Fees: a single tooth, from 5s.; a complete 
—Mr. R. BRADSHAW, Surgeon-Dentist, 2. Ax 
sent-street.—Daily from Ten till Five. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 

i YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 

KR PLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 
proving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving i 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 
by all medicine vendors and perfumers. 
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NEW MUSIC, &c. " 
I Y¥MNS for LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
the Author of “The me of the Forest,” &c. Set 
to Music by H. J. GAUNTLETT, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. ; gilt 
cloth, 5s. 
NARRATIVE 
SCHOOLS. By the Author of 
Set to Music for One or Two Voices, by 2 
separately, 3 
THE BEFORE and AFTER 
MEAT, 
London: J 


HYMNS for VILL AGE 
‘Hymns for Little Children.” 
.F. 2s.6d. Words 


CHILD'S GRACE 
set to simple Music. 6d. 
Masters, Aldersgate-street & New Bond-street. 


irth Edition, 


ss. 6d. 
MHE OWL E . 
his Travels, his Experiences, and his Lucubrations. By 
the Author of “S. Antholin's,” &c. Feap. 8vo., with a beau- 
tiful Steel Engraving. 
**Contains home and will give useful hints to the 
ijority of cle Guardian. 
* As sagacious and satirical as could be expected."'—Znglish 
hman 
“Clever and sensible, "'— 
“There is not a little 
membrancer. 
London: J. MASTERS, 


Vorning Post. 
wit in this volume.” —Christian Re- 
Aldersgate-street & New Bond- street. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
"HE INHER IT ANC E ‘of EVIL: a Tale 


on the Practical Working of such Unions. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street & New Bond-street. 


urge type, 2s. cloth, 3s. leath 


| 
RAYE RS and MAXIMS. Boson Edition. | 
for Holy | 
of Life—Six Litanies | 


Contents :—Prayers for Every Day, for Sunday, 
Communion, Sickness, and every Estat 
—Thanksgivings—Acts of Faith, &c.—Holy Readings—Medi- 
tations—Advice—Rules of Life, and Hymns. 


London; J. Masters, Aldersgate-street & New Bond-street. 
Fourth Series, now read 
JPEADINGS for the AGE D. 
\ J. M. NEALE, M.A. First Series, 4s. 
Series, 6s. Third Series, 4s. 6d. 
London: J. MAsTEers, Aldersgate-street 


HE 


6d. Second 


& New Bond- street. 


Second Edition, pric 
GAMEKEEPERS'’ “DIRE CTORY, 
for ~ Preservation of Game, the Destruction of 
Vermin, and the Prevention of Poachit Vg. 
é Gamekeeper’s Directory must always rank high as an 
autl —Sporting Magaz ine. 
Prrer, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Ppa WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANT'S 
CELLAR DIR EC FORY; or, Innukeeper’s and Pub- 

lican’s Practical Guide, oe ee a r a ae 

tio Purchase, Ma me Be. rvs 

Wines and Spirits. New Edition. By WILLIAM CL 

Pr 


AR KE. 


PIPER, STEF and SpEN¢ 3. Paternoster-row. 


PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of 
MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
1. ond nun yous ce vlamad wry Notes 

Price 1s. 6d. 


a, 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, 28, Paternoster-row. 


Bi YERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
4 GARDENER: a Manual for Ladies Managing their 
own Gardens sy LOUISA JOHNSON. Tenth Edition. 
seautifully coloured Vignette and Frontispiece. In a neat 
pocket vol., price 2s., cloth gilt. 

PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 2 

HESS MADE EASY. Intended as a 

/ First Book sy GEORGE WALKER. New Edition. 
18mo. bean . 6d. 

PIPER, STEPHENSON, 23, Paternoster-row. 
THE GRAND DISCOVERY 

Paternal Character of God. sy the Rev. 

GILFILLAN, Dundee. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 


HENSON, 


Thirty-second 


and SPENCE 


3, Paternoster-row. 


and SPENCE, 


or, the 


23, Paternoster-row. 


ist published, 8vo. price 15s. 
KIT AB-I-YAMINI: 
irs of Ne Amir Sabaktagin 
Transl “ee from the 
of AL UTBL 


Historical 

and the Sultan 
Persian Version of 
sy the Rev. J. REY- 


(HE 
Mem 
Mahmud of Ghazr 


Ai bic Chro _s le 


mn: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Just publishe d, 


3E I L M. ARTIN : an American Tale of Real 

fe. T. 8S. ARTHUR, Author of ‘“*The Maiden,” 

i w ife,"’ “ The Mother,” &c. Foolscap 8vo., illuminated 
covers, price 1s. 

THE GOOD TIME COMING. ByT.S. ARTHUR, 
Author of “The Maiden,” “The Wife,” “The Mother,” &c. 
Price ls. boards; 2s. cloth, post free. 

This is a good and useful story 
brought out; and, in spite of the style, 
—Athenxum. 

Hopson and Son, 


deserves to be read. 
22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


(THE FIELD is the only weekly 
whose pages 

Pastimes.—Illustrated. te 5« 

Subscription, post free, 6s. 6d. 


stamps 


l., or 6d. ste amped. Quarterly 
A specimen in return for six 


Strand, W.C. 


(THE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 


Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial New spape r, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
ainple space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed informe ation on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 

Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationat large. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 

Office, 352, Strand, London, — Order of any neighbouring 
Newsman 


Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, 


to afford 


cress 
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| knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards per- 


| commendation.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“By the Rev. | 


| ture, Science, 
| Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chancer, Spenser, 


Abridged, with ; 
“i with Questions for Exa- } 





GEORGE | 


| PANION, Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. half-roan, 4s. 6d. 
. the moral is well | 


Journal } 
are de voted exclusively to Sports and | 





WORKS PUBLISHED 
BLACKIE AND SON. 


‘ +> + 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., 2384 pages, 42 10s. 


THE 





IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, 

AND SCIENTIFIC. 

Adapted to the present State of Literature, Science, and Art, | 

comprising ALL WorDs PURELY ENGLISH, and the principal 

Technical and Scientific Terms ; together with their Ety- 

mologies, aml their Pronunciation, according to the best 
authorities. 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings 
on Wood. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the sBesr English | 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of | 


fection. We need scarcely add that the work has our cordial 
IL 
In | vol. imp. 8vo., 508 pages, 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings 
on Wood. 


This Work contains an extensive Collection of Words, | 
Terms, and Phrases, in the various departments of Litera. | 
and Art; together with numerons Obsolete, 





Shakspere, and Scott, 
Dictionaries. 

“The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘Supplement,’ ought 
to be found in every library of books of reference.” —Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


not included in previous English 


Itt. 
In 2 vols, imp. 8vo. 2670 pages, 47. 15s, 
THE 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A general Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive accounts | 
of the Countries, Cities, principal Towns, Villages, Seas, 
Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the | 
World. 

Edited by W. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, 
Costumes, Maps, Plans, §c. 

‘All the articles that we have examined—whether long 
or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
minute details than we should have thought practicable in 
so comprehensive a work.” —Athencum, 

‘“* By far the best Gazetteer in our language."'—Critic. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





wu LI AM AL LAN’S SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THURGAR’S CONCISE and EASY GRAMMAR 
and SYSTEM for LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
MOLE and JAMES’S SCHOOL FRENCH and | 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 900 pages, | 
crown 8vo. roan, 68. 

GRASSVS ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, crown 8vo. roan, 6s. | 
ROUILLON’S GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES 
of FRENCH, Eleventh Edition, 12mo. half-roan, 5s. 

ROUILLON’S TOURISTS’ FRENCH 





PRO- | 


COM- | 


ROUILLON’S EXERCISES on FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, Seventh Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: WILLIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. 
Colchester: E. BENHAM. 
Just published, cloth, 12. 
al ‘ 
HE CLERICAL 
BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK ot | 
REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the 
CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical 
Journs al.”’ 


‘The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- | ~~ 


mer. of the Church, giving an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. | 
That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as 
the standard book of reference in relation to the clergy.’ 
Morning Herald 

“This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of | 
reference, as regards the clerg ry and the Church. The labour | 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, | 
works, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have been im- | 
mense. By the help of the index, the name of ‘each clergy- | 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoubtedly | 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors } 
promise for next year, and which they were only prevented | 
from effecting this year, through the necessity which existed | 
for printing the information received as fast as it came to 
hand, Every clergyman, and indeed every person taking an 
interest in the statistics of the Church, should be in possession 
of this work.” —Freemason’s Magazine, 


Londcea: Joun CrockForp, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


| English Literature. 


| making a name for the system of | 


'B 


| men. 


| reading all that is worthy of preservation. 


| who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease. 


“1 NERVOUS DISEASES, 
DIRECTORY :; iw koe 


Just published, 8vo. with 3 Map and Plan, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE DEFENCE of CAWNPORE by the 
Troops under the Orders of Major-General CHARLES 
A. WINDHAM, C.B., November 1857. Written by Lieut.-. 
Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., Royal Artillery. 
London: LONGMAN, Browy, and Co. 


NEW AND CIUEAPER EDITION OF GREYSON'’S LET. 
TERS EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE 
OF FAITH.” 

Just published, in crown 8vo., price 78. 6d. cl. 


GELECT IONS from the CORRESPON 
ENCE of R. E. GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the pata 
of “‘ The Eclipse of Faith." cheaper Edition, com- 

plete in one volume. 

‘These are the letters of a very |. . . . There is a neatness, an 
able and accomplished man, | aptitude, a truthfulness of state. 
deeply impressed with the neces-| ment in speaking of common- 
sity of meeting distinctly and | place things, which are often very 
firmly on intellectual grounds | striking in these letters. 
the infidelity of educated society. | 

London: LONGMAN, 


JEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS of 
4% APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. By Prof. SULLIVAN, 
LL.D. (of the Irish National Education Board.) 

1. Geography Generalised ; with an Introduction 
to Astronomy and Geology. Twenty -fourth Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 





New an 


Guardian, 
Browy, and Co. 





2. Introduction to and 
Forty-first Edition, 1s. 

3. The Spelling-Book Superseded. 
Edition. 1s. 4d. 


4. An Attempt to Simplify English Grammar. 
Thirty-third Edition. 1s. 

5. A Dictionary of the English Language. Eighth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


6. The Dictionary of Derivations. 
tion. 2s. 


7. The Literary Class-Book; or, Readings 
Fifth Edition. Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Sullivan's school-books | seven in number, are distinguished 
have been mainly instrumental in | by one great principle—that of 
simplifying the subject taught, and 
education pursued iu the National | of bringing out, in a few plain and 
Schools." — Irish Quarterly Re- | striking rules, the great leading 
view. ideas of the science in hand.”— 
“ Dr. Sullivan's school-books, Dublin University Magazine. 

* The circulation of these books in Ireland, Great Britain 
and the Colonies, amounts to upwards of 149,800 copies per 
annum, as appears by the following return, fom Messrs. Alex. 
Thom and Sons, the Government printers in Ireland :— 


“By referring to our books we find that 449,500 copies of 


Geography History. 


Fifty-third 


Seventh Edi- 


in 


| Professor Sullivan's School-Books have been printed in our 


establishment within the last three years. 
“Ist July 1858, ALEX. THOM and Sons.” 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, and Co, Dublin: M. and J. 
SULLIVAN. 





“Jus at ‘publishe a, price 3 3s. :. 6d. clo th le tter re ed, 


ALLYTUBBER; or, A SCOTCH 


SETTLER in IRELAND; with Advice to his Country- 


E edinburgh : MENZIES. 


IE AUTIFU % POETRY ; the Choicest o of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
A number on the 
lst of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
hound for prizes and presents, 78. 6¢ 
Critic Office, 29, Essex- street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; (by post for 32 sti amps) 
| ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
- Treatmeut and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg) By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Laneet. 
London : Cuure HILT, ll, New Burlington-street. 


DENTAL REVELATIONS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 3s. 10d. 


Sr rd Al Al ald + 
HE EFFECT of SEPTIC INHALA- 
TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference 
to a composition of Artificial Teeth which obviates all impure 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the wearer. 
Made and cupped only by the Author, DONALDSON 
MACKENZIE, Surgeon-Dentist, 21, Saville-row, W. 
_ London; Joun CHURCHILL 


_ London: Hou LSTON _and WwW RIGHT. 





Price 5s. 6d. i 


T v 
HE HYGIENIC. ‘TREATME) T of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
W. RICHARDSON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 


| sary for Consumption. 


“It is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by wall 
Critic. 
London: Joun CuvrcnILt, 11, New Burlington-street. 
DR. ROW E ON INDIGESTION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Fffteenth edition, 


LIVER, and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and DISEASES of WARM CLIMATES. By 
G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. Also, by the same Author, 2nd 
editition, price 4s, 6¢., On Some of the Important Diseases of 
Females and Children. 

London: J, CHURCHILL, and to be had of all Booksellers. ae! 





Price 10s. 6d. 


NATION AL MISSIONS. 
WILLL Mm MACCALL, 
CONTENTS, 

}. panieted. 9. Spain and Romance. 
2. Egypt and Religion. 10, Germany and Thought. 
3. Greece and Beauty. 11. England and Science. 
4. Palestine and Faith. 12. Russia and Destiny. 
v. 
6. 
7 


By 


5. Rome and Force. 13. China and Custom. 

. Arabia and Miracle. 14. India and Imagination. 
. Italy and Art. 15. America and Progress. 
8 France and Manners. 16. Concluding Remarks 


T RiBNE R and Co., Paternoster-row, London. 


Loxnow: Printed by JOouN Crockrorp, of 10, Pest-veed, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Frinting-office, 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of 5% Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by the said JOHN CROCK FORD, at£9, Essex-street, Strand 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, August 14, 1858.— 
All communications and orders to be addresged to 29, ESSEX~- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W,C.) 
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